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“Cover Girl does so much for my skin, so beautifully. I love it! 


At last! A Cover Girl complexion... 
so natural you can't believe its make-up! 


"says Cover Girl Marianne Nestor. 


Fabulous discovery from Noxzema! Fragrant new Cover Girl covers so naturally, so completely. 


And it’s medicated and antiseptic to help prevent skin problems, improve your complexion. 


New Cover Girl is so light and lovely on your Smooth on Cover Girl liquid every morning. 
face...and so wonderfully good for your skin Touch up with Cover Girl pressed powder all 
besides! Unlike other make-ups that do noth- day. It’s antiseptic to fight germs on your 
ing for your skin (often even aggravate skin puff—help prevent skin problems. Helps your 
problems) Cover Girl gives you the beauty skin not only look lovely, but become lovely. 


benefits of its special medication. No wonder it’s the make-up of cover girls! 


Cover Girl “ze” 








eRe as? 


When you get the keys to the family car, your dad is putting you in charge of probably the biggest single money in- 
vestment he makes, outside of the house you live in. That’s not just four wheels you’re driving—that’s a lot of dough! 


Thrill that comes once in a lifetime: 


First solo in the family car 


A message from Chrysler Corporation to all you young men and 
women who will come of driving age this year 


Your state says you’re old enough 
to drive. 

You have a driver’s license. 

Your dad says you can take the car. 


You’re on your own—no big person 
to tell you what to do, how to do it, 
where to go, how fast to go there. 
Turn the key—Put ’er in Drive... 
Step on the gas . . . and let her roll. 


What are we waiting for? 


You may have the quickest reflexes 
in your block and 20-20 vision, but if 
you don’t have 50-50 respect for other 
cars and drivers on the road and for 
the money your dad has put into that 
car you’re neither old enough nor good 
enough to drive. No matter what that 
driving license says. 


You’re starting to drive in an age 
when cars are built stronger, handle 
better and drive safer, but even a 
Sherman tank or an armored Brink’s 
truck can’t stand up against some of 


the dumber drivers and red-hot speeds 
on American roads today. 


The only real chance motorists and 
motoring have for the future is that 
young drivers coming on our roads 
today will be better, safer, more re- 
sponsible drivers than their fathers 
or mothers. 

There is no reason why they 
shouldn’t be. 

As one teenager, recently quoted 
in a newspaper, says, 

“We teenagers are good drivers. 

The only trouble is that because 

we're so good some of us get too 

sure of ourselves and take too many 
chances.” 


Let’s look at it this way: 


The first time you take out the 
family car on your own, you’re boss 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
steel, rubber, aluminum and glass. 


It has everything it takes to get 
ou somewhere and back—except a 
ain. 

Don’t forget that’s the most im- 

rtant thing about driving—and the 

rain is you. 

One dumb driver. can cause an 

accident, but when two dumb drivers 
meet, there isn’t a prayer. You be 
the smart one. 
There are a dozen ways a kid can show 
he’s growing “p. but the surest way to 
judge him is “Does he drive Grown-U p 
Style—really grown-up?” 


Chrysler Corporation gi 
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CHOOSE YOUR JOB TRAINING COURSE-BEFORE YOU ENLIST 


Exciting work—if you can get it. To land a job in the 
Missile field, you need training. The kind of training you 
get through the Army Graduate Specialist Program 


Only high school graduates are eligible to apply. If you 
qualify (by passing aptitude and physical examinations), 
this program lets you choose your job training course 
before you enlist. 


You can select from 107 different courses. Guided 
Missile Electronics is one possibility. There's also Radar 
Repair, Track Vehicle Maintenance, Personnel Admin- 
istration, Engineer Equipment Maintenance, Medical 


GRADUATE 


SPECIALIST 


Laboratory—to name a few. (Your Army recruiter can 
give you a detailed description of any specific Graduate 
Specialist course.) 


Army school courses are practical. You learn by doing. 
The job training you absorb can pay off for the rest of 
your life. 


if you meet the qualifications, you receive an official 
letter guaranteeing your assignment to the Graduate 
Specialist course you've chosen. You receive the letter 
before you enlist. Without obligation. 


PROGRAM 


ARMY 
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Do you pass the 
WHIFF TEST ? 





Q. Do you know there are two 
kinds of perspiration ? 
A. If you wantto pass the 
“Whiff Test” you'd better know 
the answer! One kind of perspi- 
ration is “physical,” caused by 
work or exertion; the other is 
“emotional”... .the kind that 
comes when he holds you close! 








Q. How can you overcome this 
“emotional” perspiration? 


A. Science says a deodorant 
needs a special ingredient spec#f- 
ically formulated to overcome 
this emotional perspiration with- 
out irritation. And now it's here 

. exclusive Perstop*. So effec- 
tive, yet so gentle. 


Q. Which perspiration is the 
worst offender? 


A. “Emotional” perspiration. 
This is the kind that makes you 
fail the “Whiff Test” if you don’t 
watch out! Doctors say it comes 
from bigger, more powerful 
glands—and it causes the most 
offensive odor. 








Q. Why is arrip CREAM America’s 
most effective deodorant ? 


A. Because of Perstop*. Gentle 
ARRID CREAM fubs in com- 
pletely, gives you the extra pro- 
tection you need. No roll-on de- 
odorant protects you like a 
cream, and no cream protects 
you like ARRID. 


Use Arrid to be sure! 
Proved 1% times as effective as 
any leading deodorant tested. 





Here’s Looking at You 26 | Used daily, new antiseptic ARRID with 
World Week Contest ——______________ 27 | Bergtop* actually stops underarm dress stains, 


How Would You Solve it? _.__ attic OE sae 
Ask Gay Head ___ pe! 29 | stops perspiration odor for 24 hours. Get ARRID 


Crossword Puzzle _ Diccinsnenaleiiaiiandigs aa CREAM today. 
Record Reviews: “DISCussions” —— 
Fettowing Se ons oy aaa = ®Carter Products Trademark for 


TV-Radio: “Looking and Listening” 33 | Don’t be Half-Safe! Be Completely Safe} nici vrincaron wrtscant 
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A piece of cloth, | 
a SINGER 
machine 


WoW! 


A new muu-muu for you! 
Shifty. Curve-cat hy. Made with 
two straight seams ard a smile on 
a SINGER* Machine. 

That's right. Just 2 lengths of 
cloth—one for the front and one 
for the back. Stitch ‘em up the 
sides on a SINGER (they're the 
neatest, nifiiest, easiest-to-use 
machines going). Add a couple of 
darts for femininity and you're in. 

We used McCall's pattern 
#6035 and stalked the fabric 
counter for 3 yds. ef jungle print. 
Our muu-muu cost a cool $4.00. 
Yours could be even less. 

Absolutely habit-forming — the 
quick, clever things you can do 
with a little fabric and a SINGER 
machine. You can have your very 
own SINGER now. And—on easy 


teen-allowance terms. 
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SINGER “Young Budget"... a sleek teen 
favorite because it's so simple to run. 








Talented, too 
New | prices start at $59.50 for the 
SPARTAN* model (not illustrated) 


SINGER 
SEWING CENTERS 


Listed in your phone book under SINGER 
SEWING MACHINE CO. *A Trademark 
of THE SINGER MFG. CO 
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Wide World photo 
DESK BOUND: James J. Rowley, guard 
of Presidents, now heads Secret Service. 


TOP T-MAN 
ONLY THREE PEOPLE in the 


world would consider James J. Row- 
ley a “pushover.” They are his teen- 
age daughters. To almost everyone 
else, Rowley presents a tough exte- 
rior—so tough, in fact, that three 


U. S. Presidents have entrusted him 
with their personal safety. 


Although - Rowley is a celebrity, 
most people wouldn't know him if 
they saw him. He seldom permitted 
himself to be photographed during 
the 15 years that he was chief of the 
White House Secret Service detail 
that guards our Presidents. 

Last month Rowley was named to 
head the entire Secret Service. This 
Treasury Department agency is re- 
sponsible not only for protecting 
Presidents but also for outwitting 
forgers, counterfeiters, and frauds. 

At 52 Rowley still possesses the 
rugged frame and driving en- 
ergy that made him a formidable 
high school athlete in the Bronx, 
N. Y., where he was born. The death 
of Rowley’s father forced the youth 
to take a full-time job after high 
school. But he went to night school 
and earned a law degree. Passing up 
a law career, Rowley took a job with 
a Wall Street bank. He checked on 
people that the bank considered 
“credit risks.” 

Rowley soon became known as an 
alert investigator, but he recalls an 
incident which made him question 
his powers of observation. He met a 
young lady on a “blind date”—only 


trim, 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 16. 
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to learn that she had lived in his 
apartment building for two years! 
Within a few ménths, they were 
married and had moved to Washing- 
ton. By that time, Rowley was work- 
ing for the Secret Service. 

In 1946 Rowley became an impor- 
tant but inconspicuous member of 
the Presidential staff. On one occa- 
sion, however, his presence was con- 
spicuous—and puzzling—to thousands 
of. people. 

Former President and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower were in the midst of a large 
crowd when someone tossed them a 
bouquet. Before they could catch it, 
a man snatched it out of the air. TV 
viewers were aghast at the man’s 
boldness. But the interceptor, Jim 
Rowley, was just making sure that 
the bouquet did not conceal a bomb. 

Rowley’s cool professional aplomb 
masks a shyness which occasionally 
creeps up in his conversation. Friends 
recall that when he was a teen-ager, 
the girls used to say, “Talk to Jim 
Rowley and watch him blush!” 


WAVE ON THE HIGH SEAS 


FOR YEARS Lieutenant Charlene 
Suneson, U.S.N., has listened patient- 
ly to tales told by men who went 
down to the sea in ships. Soon she 
will get to do some yarn-spinning of 


Official U.S. Navy photo 
SEA BOUND: Charlene Suneson is the 
first woman Navy officer to get sea duty. 
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Arm 


her own. And thereby hangs a tale 
with a new nautical twist. 

It all began some months ago 
when the attractive young WAVE 
officer realized she was tired of be- 
ing anchored to a desk. In a rash 
moment, she wrote a letter to the 
Navy Department that said, in ef- 
fect, “If you ever consider sending a 
woman to sea, I would like to be 
that woman.” 

Weeks passed, and she forgot 
about the letter. Then one day offi- 
cial orders arrived and she learned 
that she was to be the Navy's first 
woman officer to get sea duty! 

Early next year Lieutenant Sune- 
son will sail on a transport ship that 
will call on ports in such exotic 
places as the Philippines, Okinawa, 
Guam, Taiwan, and Japan. The ves- 
sel that will be “home” to the first 
sea-going WAVE is named—perhaps 
appropriately—the U.S.S. Mann. 

A native of Waukegan, IIl., Char- 
lene Suneson spent her childhood in 
Chicago. The mists rising from the 
ocean-like expanse of Lake Michi- 
gan worked their magic—for she 
soon had her heart set on a life at sea. 

After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1954, she ap- 
plied for Officer Candidate School 
in the Navy and later received a 
commission. Her first assignments 
were desk jobs in such places as 
Washington, D. C., Kodiak, Alaska, 
and San Diego, California. Miss 
Suneson was sure she was doomed 
to be a lifelong landlubber. 

Now her horizons have changed. 
“In terms of travel, my new assign- 
ment is ideal,” she told World Week. 

The prospect of being the only 
woman on a 350-man ship may sound 
romantic. But Lieutenant Suneson 
views her new jobs as a challenge. 
“I look at the assignment as Navy 
duty rather than as a romantic voy- 
age,” she said. She realizes that the 
success of her 18-month tour may 
determine whether other WAVEs 
will be freed from their desks. 

“I think most WAVEs are disap- 
pointed when they find out they 
can't go to sea,” she observed. “But 
then some women are just like men. 
They would rather stay at home on 
shore. But not me.” 
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(.-WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW. . 


Wide World 


LEAP FOR FREEDOM. An East German soldier jumps barricade between East and 
West Berlin after Communists shut border to stop fleeing East German refugees. 


Herblock in The Washington Pest 


THE BUILDERS 


Berlin Squeeze 


The world’s eyes continue to be 
focused on the zigzag 25-mile border 
between U.S., British, and French-con- 
trolled West Berlin and Soviet-con- 
trolled East Berlin. 


The border cuts through parks, 
streets, and even houses in Berlin. 
Tanks, armored cars, and roving army 
patrols face each other menacingly on 
each side of the border. 

The border itself is marked by re- 
cently raised barbed wire barriers and 
concrete walls. The barriers stand as 
visible symbols of the red hot tension 
between the Communist and the free 
worlds. 

The barriers were raised last month 
by the Communists to cut off a mass 
exodus of East German refugees to 
West Berlin. From West Berlin the 
refugees were-flown to West Germar . 

By sealing the borders between East 
and West Berlin, the Communists cut 
off almost all refugee traffic into West 
Berlin—though Western traffic was still 
able to enter East Berlin at a handful 
of border check points. 

Still, East Germans managed to 
trickle out to West Berlin. Some, as the 
picture (left above) shows, actually 
leaped to .freedom over the barriers. 
Some swam canals dividing East and 
West Berlin. Some crashed through the 
barriers in cars. One East German, on 
the job building part of the concrete 
wall, simply hopped over the barrie: 
he was helping to build. Some of those 
fleeing were shot down by East German 
police as they attempted to cross the 
border. 


WESTERN ALLIES PROTEST 


The Western Allies protested to the 
Communists that the border closings 
violated World War II and postwar 
agreements between the U.S., Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Union (the 
countries that had united to defeat Nazi 
Germany). 

The agreements provided for four- 
power control of Berlin. Later agree- 
ments guaranteed freedom of move- 
ment between the sectors of Berlin. 

Many in West Berlin and elsewhere 
had viewed the border closing as part 
of the “salami tactics” of the Commu- 
nists. The idea is that the Communists 
would slice off pieces of the Western 
position in Berlin a little at a time—and 
finally succeed in ousting the West from 
Berlin altogether. 
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Responding to pressures for strong 
action, the U.S. sent Vice-President 
Lyndon Johnson on a morale-boosting 
mission to West Berlin. Johnson told 
West Berliners: “Your friends [in the 
U.S.] will never, never forget their ob- 
ligations to you.” He was recalling an 
often-repeated Allied pledge never to 
abandon West Berlin to the Commu- 
nists 

In addition the U.S., French, and 
British strengthened their West Berlin 
garrisons to show their determination 
to stay. About 1,500 American G.I.s 
reinforced the 5,000-man U.S. garrison 
already in West Berlin. Soviet armies 
were also reported on the move in East 
Germany. 

In another move, President Kennedy 
appointed General Lucius Clay, once 
a military governor of Germany when 
it was under occupation, as his personal 
representative in West Berlin. 
»>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: The seeds of 
the Berlin crisis were sown back in 
1945. The U.S., Britain, France, and the 
Soviet Union split defeated Nazi Ger- 
many “temporarily” into four occupa- 
tion zones. Berlin, symbolically impor- 
tant as Germany’s capital, was similarly 
divided into four sectors. 

Berlin, however, was 110 miles inside 
the Soviet occupation zone. Allied ac- 
cess routes to Berlin thus cut through 
the Soviet zone and West Berlin be- 
came vulnerable to Soviet pressures. 

This is a partial record of events that 
have led to periodic crises over Berlin: 
Pin June 1948 the Soviet blocked all 
Western land, rail, and canal routes to 
West Berlin, hoping to starve the Allies 
out. But an Allied airlift kept West 
Berlin supplied with food and other 
necessities. The Soviets lifted the block- 
ade in May 1949. 

Pin 1952 the East Germans cut all 
phone ties between West and East 
Berlin. To phone East Berlin, a West 
Berliner has since had first to place a 
call to West Germany. 

PIn 1953 there was a short-lived East 
German revolt in East Berlin against 
the Communist dictatorship. The req 
volt, which spread through East Ger- 
many, was ruthlessly suppressed by 
Soviet troops. 

PIn November 1958 Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev demanded that West Ber- 
lin be turned into a “free” city and 
Allied troops removed. The Allies re- 
fused these demands. 

PIn June 1961 Khrushchev repeated 
his demands. He also asked the Allies 
to sign separate peace treaties with 
East and West Germany. The Allies 
refused to do this because wartime 
agreements pledge a peace treaty with 
a united Germany. Khrushchev then 
said he would sign a peace treaty with 
East Germany alone [watch for Unit 
on Germany in our Oct. 25 issue]. 


Wide my 
In Brazilian 
shake-up: Goulart 
(above), Marshal 
Denys, Quadros 


Throughout these years of crisis upon 
crisis nearly 3,000,000 refugees have 
fled from East Germany to West Ger- 
many. This summer, as talk of separate 
peace treaties mounted, the refugee 
flow became a torrent, averaging 30,000 
per month. This loss of manpower hit 
East Germany hard. It also embarrassed 
the Communists, since it was evident 
to the world just how much of a “para- 
dise” Communist East Germany really 
was. 

Finally, the Communists clamped the 
East-West Berlin border shut. Tension 
soared. Each day brought new threats 
and counterthreats. As we went to 
press, the U.S. appears ready to discuss 
the dividec. Berlin and divided Ger- 
many problems with the Soviets, pos- 
sibly next month. Before this, however, 
Western Foreign Ministers will meet 
to hammer out agreement among them- 
selves on what course to take on the 
Berlin question. 


Brazilian Tangle 


Brazilian President Janio Quadros 
resigned in a sudden move that left 
Seuth America’s largest nation in a 
tangled web of uncertainty. 

The unpredictable Quadros stated: 
“My efforts to lead the nation along the 
road to political and economic libera- 
tion were blocked.” 

Brazil's constitution stipulates that 
the Vice-President shall succeed to of- 
fice if the President dies or becomes in- 
capacitated. But Brazilian Minister of 
War, Marshal Odilio Denys (pro- 
nounced de-NEE), speaking for Bra- 
zil’s top military leaders, declared that 
the army would seek to block Vice- 
President Joao Goulart (pronounced 
goo-LART) from assuming the presi- 
dency. 

As in most Latin American nations, 
Brazil’s military leaders favor generally 
conservative political and economic pol- 
icies. Their opposition to Goulart is 
based on Goulart’s leftist reputation 
and the fact that he has been supported 
by Brazilian Communists. 

Goulart, who says he is not a Com- 


munist and that “there is not room in 


Wide World 


Brazil for communism,” was traveling 
in Europe when Quadros resigned. He 
was enroute home from a visit to Com- 
munist China. 

As we went to press, it was not clear 
how the crisis brought on by Quadros’ 
resignation would be resolved. 
»>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: Brazil, with 
67,000,000 people, is the largest and 
potentially the richest land in Latin 
America. But it has been plagued by 
severe poverty, runaway inflation, and 
governmental corruption and _ ineffi- 
ciency for the last decade. 

Campaigning last year as “the man 
with the broom,” Quadros vowed to 
sweep away corruption and fight infla- 
tion. In a party tiff during the cam- 
paign, he “resigned,” briefly, as a candi- 
date. But he returned to the campaign 
when the parties backing him accepted 
terms strengthening his political inde- 
pendence. 

Last October he was elected with the 
greatest popular vote in Brazil's history. 
From the newly-built capital of Brasilia, 
Quadros outlined a program of austerity 
and tight credit. He also slashed swollen 
government payrolls. These measures 
aroused opposition from business and 
labor groups. 

In addition, Quadros faced a Con- 
gress dominated by parties opposed 
to him. The Congress, for instance, 
blocked his plans for land reform and 
higher taxes. 

In diplomatic affairs, Quadros began 
steering Brazil, traditionally allied with 
the U.S., toward a more independent 
foreign policy. He was friendly toward 
Cuba—even though the U.S. and Cuba 
are at loggerheads over Cuba’s swing 
to the Communist bloc. A storm of 
criticism against Quadros erupted in 
August when he pinned one of Brazil's 
highest decorations on Cuba’s No. 2 
man, Minister of Industries Ché 
Guevara. 

Quadros moved to resume diplomatic 
relations, broken in 1947, with the So- 
viet Union. He also signed trade pacts 
with several Communist satellite na- 
tions in Eastern Europe. 

These developments gave some gov- 
ernment officials concern over Brazil's 
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course. Nevertheless, the economic re- 
forms outlined by Quadros won U.S. 
support. The U.S. (and several West 


European countries) backed up this ap-" 


proval this summer by offering Brazil 
nearly $2,000,000,000 in loans. 

Despite this promise of aid, Quadros, 
always an unorthodox politician, walkéd 
out of office. He promptly left Brazil for 
a European trip. Brazil's still pressing 
problems, however, he left behind in the 
lap of his successor. 

(Watch for a follow-up story in next 
week’s issue.) 


Latin Aid Plan 


Representatives from the U.S. and 
19 Latin American republics hailed 
the signing of a document kicking 
off a $20,000,000,000 program of 
social and economic reform. 

The document is the charter for the 
Alliance for Progress, a ten-year plan 
of U.S.-sponsored technical and finan- 
cial aid for Latin America. It was first 
proposed last March by President Ken- 
nedy. The Alliance charter pledges an 
all-out attack on the old Latin American 
headaches of poverty, shaky econom- 
ics, and backwardness: 

PAid: About $20,000,000,000 over a 
ten-year period is called for. More 
than half would come from the U.S.— 
if Congress agrees. The rest would 
come from Western Europe, interna- 
tional agencies, and private groups. 

Trade: Latin American nations want 
to cushion their economies against wild 
ups and downs in the price of raw ma- 
terials. The U.S., Latin America’s big- 
gest customer, has agreed to help set 
up a program of price stabilization. The 
U.S. also agreed to try to help Latin 
American countries broaden their econ- 
omies so as not to be dependent on one 
crop or product, as many now are. 

Social Reform: The Alliance sets these 
goals: (1) six years of free schooling for 
all children; (2) a campaign to teach 
50,000,000 adults to read and write; 
(3) large-scale public housing programs; 
(4) overhaul of the tax system; and (5) 
a parcelling out of land to millions of 
landless peasants. 

Only Cuba, represented by Ernesto 
Ché Guevara, refused to sign the char- 
ter. He indicated that Cuba intended 
to rely on Soviet aid. 


Left Turn in Guiana? 


U.S. officials are wondering if a 
newly elected government in British 
Guiana will steer the small South 
American colony on an_ anti-U.S. 
course similar to Cuba’s. 


Elections in late August gave the 
leftist People’s Progressive Party (PPP) 
20 of the 35 seats in the Guiana Legis- 
lative Council. The party’s leader, 


Cheddi Jagan, 43, becomes the new 
premier. 

Jagan is an open admirer of Cuba’s 
Fidel Castro. Jagan’s American-born 
wife, who shares her husband’s leader- 
ship of the PPP, was formerly active 
in the Young Communist League in 
Chicago. 
>WHAT’S BEHIND IT. British Gui- 
ana, sandwiched between Venezuela 
and Brazil, has been a British colony 
for a century and a half. Much of the 
colony is jungle land. Sugar, rice, and 
minerals are major exports. 

A new constitution and elections in 
1953 were designed to pave the way 
for independence for Guiana’s 550,000 
people (about the population of a 
middle-sized U.S. city). When Jagan’s 
party won a majority of Council seats, 
Jagan announced he was abolishing the 
civil service and forming a “people's 
police” to ferret out “our oppressors.” 
Britain’s prime minister, then Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, sent four warships and 
1,600 troops to oust Jagan and suspend 
the constitution. 

Last month’s elections thus represent 
Britain’s second “go ahead” to Guianan 
self-government. 

In his 1961 campaign, Jagan took 
a moderate tone, even reversing an old 
pledge to nationalize the sugar and 
bauxite industries if he won. Although 
he spoke glowingly of Castro’s revolu- 
tion in Cuba, he said: “We plan to fol- 
low a policy of neutralism like Nehru 
and Nasser.” 

After the election, Jagan promptly 
made a trade deal with Cuba. At the 
same time Jagan’s wife demanded an 
“immediate conference” with Britain 
on independence. “We want complete 
control of British Guiana’s affairs and 
we will not wait a year for our position 
to be reviewed.” 

In Washington, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, noting that Guiana this 
year received about $750,000 in U.S. 
technical assistance, said future U.S. 
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British Guiana‘s Cheddi Jagan 
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policy toward Guiana “will turn on the 
policies and activities of the new gov- 
ernmeng.” 


Bomb Ban Off 


In a surprise move, the Soviet 
Union announced it would resume test- 
ing nuclear weapons. 

The announcement came as the U.S., 
British, and Soviet negotiators met for 
the 338th time at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to work out a permanent test ban. 

The Soviet move spelled the end to 
a three-year voluntary test ban agree- 
ment observed by the three countries 
meeting at Geneva. The U.S.S.R. said its 
decision was prompted by Western 
“provocation” in the Berlin crisis. It 
warned that Soviet scientists were de- 
veloping nuclear weapons with an ex- 
plosive force of up to 100,000,000 tons 
of TNT. (The atom bomb dropped 
by the U.S. on the Japanese city of 
Hiroshima in World War II had a 
force of 20,000 tons of TNT.) 

The U.S. government reacted swiftly 
to the Soviet move. It accused the So- 
viet Union of creating “a hazard to 
every human being in the world by 
increasing the dangers of nuclear fall- 
out.” al 

Leaders of many neutral nations, 
gathered for a meeting in Yugoslavia, 
expressed shock and deep concern over 
the Soviet announcement. 

While condemning the Soviet action, 
U.S. officials pointed out that this coun- 
try now considered itself free from 
pledges not to test its own nuclear 
weapons, 
>WHAT’S BEHIND IT. In October, 
1958, Britain, the U.S., and the U.S.S.R., 
agreed to a self-imposed ban on testing 
nuclear weapons. The ban was prompt- 
ed by growing fears of the danger of 
radioactive fall-out. 

The three nations met at Geneva to 
work out an agreement for a perma- 
nent test ban. They were deadlocked 
from the start. The West said a perma- 
nent ban-was impossible until a fool- 
proof inspection and control system 
could be set up to make sure no one 
was cheating and testing weapons se- 
cretly. The Soviet Union insisted a test- 
ban agreement must come first—and 
said “nyet” (no) to most U.S. and Brit- 
ish proposals. 

In the meantime, another nation— 
France—entered the so-called “Nuclear 
Club” last year. France, not committed 
to the test ban, has conducted two 
atomic tests in the Sahara Desert in the 
past 18 months. 

Many scientists also believe Red 
China may soon test its first atom bomb 
—possibly within one or two years. 
Some say that within 10 years up to 
12 nations may have a nuclear arms 


capability. 
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Although Poland is now a Soviet satellite, its 
people refuse to be crammed into a Communist mold 


HE PEOPLE OF POLAND are 

convinced that they are like no 
other people in the world—and were 
never meant to be. They insist that 
the Poles are born with an inherent 
“Polish nature” that sets them apart 
from people of other lands. 

What is this “Polish nature”? Ac- 
cording to the Poles, it is apt to in- 
clude a pride in one’s country which 
makes patriotism as natural as 
breathing, a bravery that approaches 
foolhardiness, and a deep belief in 
each man’s individuality. The one 
thing that a Pole doesn’t want to be 
is an anonymous cog in the machin- 
ery of society. 

The Polish personality has been 
shaped by history. Time and again 
foreign conquerors have tried to 
stamp out the people's Polskosc 
(“Polishness”). But foreign oppres- 


sion only deepens the Poles’ resolve 
to be themselves. 

Today the Poles are facing one of 
their greatest challenges in the long 
struggle to maintain their national 
identity. For Poland is now one of 
seven nations in eastern Europe 
which have been dominated by So- 
viet Russia since the end of World 
War II. These Soviet satellite na- 
tions are all ruled by Communist 
dictatorships, modeled after the one 
in Moscow (see “And the Other So- 
viet Satellites,” pp. 17-18). 


FARMS TO FACTORIES 


With an area about the size of 
New Mexico and a population nudg- 
ing 30,000,000, Poland is easily the 
largest of the seven Soviet satellites. 
Once primarily an agricultural na- 
tion, it has shifted its economy from 
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SHIFTING BOUNDARIES: Red shaded area was taken from Poland by Soviets; grey 
area from Germany by Poland. East Prussia was divided between Poland and Soviets. 
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farming to manufacturing. Today a 
little less than half the Polish people 
still earn their living from the land. 

Most of Poland is a level plain, 
bordered on the south by the Car- 
pathian Mountains and irrigated by 
mighty rivers like the Vistula. Po- 
land's soil is not noted for its fertility. 
But with fertilizers, Polish farmers 
can grow sizable crops of rye, po- 
tatoes, oats, wheat, sugar beets, and 
flax. They also raise cattle, sheep, 
and hogs (Polish hams are world- 
famous ). 

Owing partly to agricultural mis- 
management by Communist officials, 
Poland’s farm output has been con- 
sistently “disappointing” in the past 
decade and a half. Once a food ex- 
porter, Poland now produces barely 
enough to feed itself. 

Poland’s Red bosses 


have dis- 





Polish Plumbing 


Repairmen in a Fix 


HE DRIP... DROP... DRIP 

of a million leaky faucets is slow- 
ly driving the Polish government 
crazy. 

While the drips keep’ dropping 
and the drops keep dripping, off- 
cials stay awake nights wondering 
whether the repairmen will ever put 
their wrenches to work. 

Polish plumbers insist that be- 
tween filling out work permits and at- 
tending plumbers’ association meet- 
ings . . . they're just too plumb busy 
to fix a pipe or tighten a faucet. 

Poland is having so much trouble 
with its repairmen that the finance 
ministry has considered letting them 
work for themselves. A recent bill 
would permit plumbers and artisans 
in 42 other service trades to be their 
own bosses. 


played far more interest in flexing 
the nation’s industrial muscles. In 
recent years, most of Poland's re- 
sources have been devoted to ex- 
panding its steel, chemical, textile, 
and shipbuilding industries. 

To feed its hungry mills and blast 
furnaces, Poland can count on its 
large deposits of coal (about 100,- 
000,000 tons are mined annually), 
iron ore, copper, lead, and zinc. 

The emphasis on heavy industry 
means that few of Poland’s resources 
can be used to satisfy the everyday 
needs of the Polish people. Consum- 
er goods, such as clothing and house- 
hold utensils, are uniformly scarce 
and expensive. 


CRAMPED QUARTERS 


In Poland, the housing shortage is 
perennially desperate. The sight of 
a whole family jammed into a one- 
room apartment is more the rule 
than the exception. Even the Com- 
munists have hesitated to promise a 
rise in Poland’s standard of living. 
All they could say was that things 
probably “would not get any worse”! 

Despite difficult living conditions, 
the Poles go on trying to make the 
best of things. Through their own 
stubborn courage, they have won a 
degree of personal freedom unknown 
in other Communist lands. 


Actually, it's pretty much that 
way now—but not legally. For ex- 
ample, if you were in Warsaw and 
you simply had to have your best 
suit cleaned in a week's time, the 
cry cleaner would give you 15 rea- 
sons why such a feat was impossible. 

“Even in the higher stages of 
communism,” he might say, “it will 
take more than a week to clean a 
suit!” 

The worldly-wise Pole does not 
argue the point. Instead, he takes 


Fifteen years of Red rule have 
failed to convince the Poles that 
communism is the system from 
which all blessings flow. The typical 
Polish reaction to such a suggestion 
is apt to be a very hearty guffaw. 

Many Western visitors who have 
traveled through Poland recently ad- 
mit that the Poles leave them be- 
wildered. Instead of being wrapped 
in the grim silence characterizing 
most Communist lands, Poland re- 
mains a place where people still 
know how to laugh and be gay. 

The night skies over the Polish 
capital of Warsaw (pop. 1,102,000) 
are gashed by the blink and flicker 
of neon lights. The beat-beat-beat of 
American jazz throbs from dozens 
of jukeboxes. Sidewalk cafes are 
crowded with people. Warsaw is 
considered the closest thing to a 
“Western city” to be found today 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

The Poles always have thought of 
their country as a “bridge” between 
East and West. Although they live 
in eastern Europe, they have added 
a great deal to the cultural heritage 
of western Europe. 

Outstanding Polish figures of the 
past include the astronomer Coper- 
nicus (who first showed that the 
earth is not the center of the uni- 


verse). scientist Marie Sklodowska 
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the dry cleaner aside and offers him 
a few zlotys (Polish coins). 

Slowly, with great effort, the dry 
cleaner remembers that he will have 
some “free time” that week, and that 
perhaps his client will have a clean 
suit by Saturday night after all. 

Such “miracles” happen every day 
all over Poland. The government 
estimates that there are 100,000 
“illegal craftsmen” who work after 
hours—strictly for cash—fixing leaky 
faucets and pressing rumpled pants. 


Curie (co-discoverer of radium), 
composer Frederic Chopin, and nov- 
elist Joseph Conrad. 

Cultural events still draw atten- 
tive audiences everywhere in Po- 
land. Every large or middling city 
has its own theatre and orchestra, 
and traveling players regularly tour 
the smaller villages. 


A DEVOUT PEOPLE 


One of the prominent aspects of 
the Polish personality is a deep re- 
gard for religion. The overwhelming 
majority of Poles (98 per cent) are 
Roman Catholics, who have re- 
mained devout despite years of 
Red harassment of the Church. 

Most Polish holidays are related 
to religious festivals. On these days, 
Polish peasants still don their elab- 
orately embroidered costumes to 
dance the spirited mazurka, to sing 
folk songs, and to tell again the 
legends of Poland’s heroic past. 

Today Poland’s Communist rulers 
are bent on remolding this nation of 
30,000,000 individualists into a coun- 
try of disciplined conformists. 

As other oppressors have learned, 
the Reds must cope with the Poles’ 
determination to remain Poles—free- 
dom-loving, courageous, and resist- 
ant to tyranny (see “A Maverick 
Satellite,” pp. 14-16). 
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WORDS FROM THE WEST: Western publications may FREE TO PRAY: The Red regime doesn’t dare outlaw religious 
still be bought and read in Poland—but not in Polish. worship in Poland but does everything possible to discourage it. 


ragments of Freedom 


Unlike the peoples of the other 


Soviet satellites, the Poles have been 
allowed to retain some liberties 


—to which they cling tenaciously 
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RED RHUMBA: Poles are no longer forbid- 
den to enjoy Western music. They love it! 
London Times photo 
LEFT-OVERS: After delivering her quota of farm goods to the 
state, this woman may then sell her surplus on the open market. 





FEW MONTHS AGO, a secret 

memorandum made the rounds 
of Communist party officials in 
Poland. Issued by party headquar- 
ters, the note was meant only for the 
eyes of the Communist faithful. But 
its contents soon became widely 
known. 

The note reaffirmed the Polish 
government's policy of exerting pres- 
sure to curtail the freedom of the 
Roman Catholic Church. This policy 
is being carried on quietly but re- 
lentlessly. 

In the past year, for instance, re- 
ligious instruction was eliminated in 
about 80 per cent of the schools. 
Factories cut back the delivery of 
materials for church construction. 
The Polish army began drafting sem- 
inary students. Two religious holi- 
days were declared “official work- 
days.” Through it all, Polish Com- 
munist party boss Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka blandly assured the Church 
that it wasn’t really being perse- 
cuted at all. 


STATE VS. CHURCH 


Church authorities viewed the 
situation differently. Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski, the top-ranking Catholic 
churchman of Poland, noted that 20 
Communist organizations had been 
set up to foster anti-Church propa- 
ganda. 

In a grimly-worded letter to the 
clergy earlier this year, the Cardinal 
called on Poland’s 15,000 priests to 
“prepare for the worst,” and “to be 
ready for any sacrifices in defense 
of the faith-even punishment, exile, 
loss of freedom.” 

The rift between church and state 
is but one example of the uneasy 
truce that colors practically every 
aspect of Polish life today. A pre- 
carious balance exists between a rul- 
ing Communist dictatorship and a 


people yearning to be free; between 
independence for Poland and domi- 
nation by Soviet Russia, Poland’s 
Communist neighbor to the East. 
Living under the shadow of for- 
eign oppression is no novelty to the 
Poles. In a sense, Poland has always 
been a victim of its geography. 
Except for a few medium-sized 
mountains on the south, Poland has 
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MILITARY CHIEF: Jozef Pilsudski was 
head of government, 1926-1935. 


no natural barriers. In the past, for- 
eign armies from the east and the 
west have marched through Poland, 
leaving destruction in their wakes. 
The 19th-century German strategist, 
Clausewitz, described Poland as a 
public highway on which foreign 
armies constantly jostled one an- 
other. 

The Poles prefer to look farther 
back into history—to the 14th cen- 
tury, when Poland was powerful and 
independent. That was Poland's 
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Maverick Satellite 


Poland’s Red bosses have loosened, but not broken, 
the strings which bind their country to Moscow 


golden age, when the Polish domain 
swept from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. 

Polish power began to dwindle 
in the 17th century and vanished by 
the 18th. During a period that the 
Poles call “The Deluge,” neighbor- 
ing countries whittled Polish terri- 
tories into nothingness. 

Sweden took Polish lands along 
the Baltic. Russia expanded into the 
Ukraine. And in a series of three 
“partitions” between 1772 and 1795, 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia split the 
rest of Poland among them. Poland 
disappeared from the map! 

It wasn’t until the end of World 
War I, in 1918, that Poland was 
reborn as an independent nation 
from the ruins of the Austrian, Ger- 
man, and Russian empires. The great 
Polish concert pianist, Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, became the country’s 
first premier. In 1921 a new demo- 
cratic constitution was adopted. But 
democracy never really got a foot- 
hold on Polish soil. 


A “CASUALTY OF WAR” 


As a major battleground in World 
War I, Poland had been left a sham- 
bles. Inflation, unemployment, and 
political unrest raged through the 
country. In 1926 an army officer 
named Jozef Pilsudski, who had 
served as Poland’s head of state after 
the war, seized power. Pilsudski 
ruled as virtual dictator until his 
death in 1935. 

By that time, storm clouds were 
gathering beyond Poland’s frontiers. 
Nazi dictator Adolf Hitler had come 
to power in Germany. And Commu- 
nist dictator Joseph Stalin held sway 
over Soviet Russia. 

In 1939 the two dictators agreed 
to a “non-aggression” pact. But no 
one said anything about non-aggres- 
sion against Poland. Indeed, a secret 
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clause in the agreement provided 
for the division of Poland between 
Germany and the Soviets. 

On September 1, 1939, Hitler at- 
tacked Poland without bothering to 
declare war. Britain and France, 
standing by promises made to Po- 
land, declared war on Germany. Eu- 
rope was plunged into World War II. 

Poland’s army fought with fanati- 
cal bravery, but it was no match for 
the Nazi blitzkrieg (“lightning war”). 
German tanks, supported by scream- 
ing dive bombers, streaked forward 
to overwhelm the 30 badly equipped 
Polish divisions. Then, on September 
17, 100 Soviet divisions struck from 
the rear. The Nazis and Soviets par- 
titioned Poland according to plan. 

Less than two years passed before 
Hitler turned on Stalin and sent his 
Nazi legions into Russia. Hitler’s 
double-cross forced the Soviets to 
join the Allied camp 


63 HEROIC DAYS 


Thousands of Poles banded to- 
gether in a highly organized resist- 
ance movement to oppose Nazi rule. 
In 1944 the Warsaw underground 
rose in rebellion and held on for 68 
agonizing days of bitter street fight- 
ing before it was crushed by over- 
whelming enemy forces. 

Poland was devastated by its Nazi 
conquerors. About 80 per cent of 
the buildings in Warsaw were pul- 
verized into rubble. More than 
6,000,000 Poles, including 3,000,000 
Jews, were murdered—many of them 
in Nazi extermination camps. 

Meanwhile Soviet Russia halted 
the Nazi advance and began a 
counter-attack. Slowly the Red 
Army rolled across Poland into Ger- 
many itself. Caught in the Allied 
“nutcracker,” Germany surrendered 
in 1945. 

Shortly before the war’s end, 
Stalin met with U. S. and British 
leaders at the Yalta Conference. The 
Western Allies agreed to accept a 
Moscow-dominated Polish govern- 
ment in return for Stalin’s pledge to 


hold free, democratic elections there. 

Stalin insisted on holding onto the 
Polish lands which the Soviets had 
taken in 1939. As compensation, a 
smaller amount of German territory 
was turned over to Poland (see map). 
It was as though someone had 
picked up the Polish nation and 
plunked it 150 miles to the west. 

At first Poland’s “made-in-Mos- 
cow” government went through mo- 
tions of cooperating with other 
factions. But in the “free elections” 
of 1947, the Reds trotted out their 
standard operating procedures. 
Through police terror and outright 
fraud, they made certain of victory. 

Now in complete control, the 
Reds moved quickly to exploit Po- 
land’s resources. At Moscow’s not- 
very-subtle hint, Poland gave top 
priority to the building of heavy 
industry. Most of the Polish output 
was shipped off to Soviet Russia. 

Cardinal Wyszynski was confined 
to a monastéry, and the government 
decreed that all bishops and priests 
must take loyalty oaths to the state. 
Soviet-style “cooperative farms,” 
owned and operated by the govern- 
ment, were established in spite of 
peasant opposition. 

As Polish needs were neglected, 
the standard of living dropped. Yet 
the ever-present Red Army made 
sure that the Poles did not com- 
plain—at least not openly. 

Stalin died in 1953, and the Poles 
were given more leeway to express 
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U. S. FAIR AT POZNAN: Poles jammed a recent American exhibit here. They were 
fascinated by the vast displays of consumer goods that are not available in Poland. 


their discontent. In 1956 this discon- 
tent spilled over in the industrial 
city of Poznan. The workers re- 
belled, demanding “bread and free- 
dom.” Severely shaken, Poland's 
Reds turned to a more “moderate” 
Communist to save the situation. He 
was Wladyslaw Gomulka, who had 
fought Soviet exploitation of Poland. 

The Soviets were not pleased by 
the turn of events. In October, 1956, 
Soviet boss Nikita Khrushchev ar- 
rived in Warsaw with his military 
men in tow. His mission was ob- 
viously to herd the Poles back into 
line. 

Gomulka stood firm. He promised 
Poland’s continued loyalty to the 
Communist bloc, but insisted that 
the Poles be given more freedom. 
The alternative was a revolt similar 
to the one then blazing in Hungary, 
another Soviet satellite. Khrushchev 
departed as abruptly as he had come. 


HALF SLAVE, HALF FREE 


Since 1956, Poland has been tread- 
ing delicately on the path of “semi- 
independence” from Soviet domi- 
nation. The Reds have eliminated 
—at least for the time being—some 
of the more hated features of their 
rule. 

Cardinal Wyszynski was released 
from confinement. A little more of 
the factory output was devoted to 
consumer goods. And the govern- 
ment has all but given up, for now. 
its campaign to force the peasants 
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Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski 


POLAND'S top Catholic church- 
man, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, 
and its top Communist, Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, share one thing in com- 
mon. Both are “graduates” of Com- 
munist jails, 

In most respects, however, the 
two are “Poles apart.” Recently Car- 
dinal Wyszynski accused Gomulka 
of breaking a 1956 church-state pact 
which gave “to Caesar what is 
Caesar’s and to God what is God's.” 

Stefan Wyszynski was born 60 
years ago in a village in eastern Po- 
land, where his father was a school- 
teacher. Ordained as a priest at 23, 
he earned his doctor's degree—not 
in theology, but sociology. 

Father Wyszynski’s concern with 
the working man earned him the 
nickname, “the Labor Priest.” He 
was becoming known as a skilled 
labor mediator when World War II 
began. Joining the underground, he 

organized spiritua] meetings to keep 
up the morale of the Polish clergy. 

After the war, Father Wyszynski 
became Bishop of Lublin, then 
Archbishop of Warsaw, and finally, 
in 1952, a Cardinal. But he could 
not go to Rome to receive his Car- 
dinal’s red hat, because the Commu- 
nist government of Poland had 
launched an anti-Catholic campaign. 
- In 1953 the Cardinal was arrested 

by secret police and confined to a 


by the Cardinal’s dog). 
_ When Gomulka came to power in 
' 1956, ane of his Sret acts was to free 
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PRISON LIFE has been down- 
right healthy for Poland’s Commu- 
nist party chief, Wladyslaw Gomulka. 

In 1987, for instance, Gomulka 
was invited to Moscow for a chat 
with his political “boss,” Soviet dic- 
tator Joseph Stalin. Gomulka couldn’t 
accept the invitation, because he 
was in a “capitalist” jail. Some of 
his colleagues who did go to Mos- 
cow were never heard from again. 

For most of his 56 years, Gomul- 
ka has lived dangerously. The son of 
an oil worker in southeast Poland, 
he became a blacksmith at the age 
of 14. Soon afterward he joined the 
Polish Communist ‘party. 

Gomulka’s activities as a Commu- 
nist agent landed him in prison, 
where he remained until the out- 
break of World War II. Then he 
reportedly walked 70 miles barefoot 
to help defend Warsaw against the 
Germans. 

In 1944 Gomulka was named dep- 
uty premier in the Communist gov- 
ernment which later took over Poland 
with the Red Army’s backing. But 
he angered Stalin by opposing So- 
viet exploitation of Poland. 

On Stalin’s orders, Gomulka was 
jailed in 1951. Stalin wanted to 
force Gomulka to confess various 
“crimes” for which he could be ex- 
ecuted. But Gomulka wouldn't give 
in. And in 1953 Stalin died. 

Gomulka was still in jail when 
mounting popular dissatisfaction 
threatened the government in 1956. 
The Reds freed Gomulka—and 
begged him to take over the party 
leadership! They realized that he 
was the only Polish Communist pop- 
ular enough to stave off a revolt. 

Stern and silent, Gomulka runs 
the government with an efficient 
hand. But his former popularity has 
been slipping. Many Poles complain 
that the man who once “st up 
to Stalin” has himself become “a 
little Polish Stalin.” 
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into the cooperative farms. Today 
about 87 per cent of Polish agricul- 
ture remains outside the coopera- 
tives. 

By Communist standards, the 
Poles enjoy a fairly high degree of 
personal liberty. Poland is the only 
Communist nation in which Western 
newspapers are sold on newsstands 
—and it is also the only Soviet-bloc 
country to receive U. S. economic 
aid. To encourage Polish independ- 
ence from the Soviets, the U. S. has 
sent about $400,000,000 in aid to 
Poland. 

Western observers, however, know 
that the Soviets would never permit 
Poland to make an open break with 
the Communist bloc. Furthermore, 
Poland’s rulers are dedicated Reds, 
whose aim is the triumph of com- 
munism. 

As such, they are making strenu- 
ous efforts to discredit the Polish 
church. To communize Poland com- 
pletely, the Reds must weaken the 
Poles’ loyalty to their religion. Poles 
have traditionally identified their 
church with national resistance to 
oppression. 

The quiet struggle in Poland 
promises to be a long one, and the 
Poles may have to endure years of 
hardship. But their will to resist is 
in the Polish anthem 
which asks: “Poland, shall the foe 
enslave thee, sadly and forever?” 
The answer: “Never, Poland, Never!” 
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satellites (p. 11)—Astronomically, 
heavenly bodies which revolve around 
larger bodies. Politically, countries 
which are controlled by Soviet Russia. 

imperialism (p. 17)—A policy of em- 
pire-building, by which a nation tries 
to gain control of other nations and 
territories by force or other means. 
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.-- And the Other Soviet Satellites 


East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania 
and Albania make up the rest of the Soviet empire in Europe 


NLY ONCE during the Vienna 

conference between President 
Kennedy and Nikita Khrushchev this 
summer did the Soviet premier’s 
well-known temper get the better of 
him. 

The flare-up occurred after Khrush- 
chev said that the Soviets would 
always be ready to aid “oppressed 
peoples” who were struggling to 
overthrow the yoke of “imperial- 
ism.” In reply, President Kennedy 
suggested that it might be a good 
idea to hold free elections in Poland. 

What happened in Poland, Khrush- 
chev snapped angrily, was none of 
the United States’ business. 


UNDER RED RULE 


Khrushchev obviously had been 
poked in an area where he is most 
sensitive. For despite its many at- 
tacks on “imperialism,” Soviet Rus- 
sia itself runs one of the world’s 
largest empires. 

About 98,000,000 people live in So- 
viet Russia's eastern European em- 
pire, which stretches from the Baltic 
Sea to the Black Sea. Besides Poland, 
the other Soviet satellite nations 
are East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Albania (see box). All are ruled by 
Communist dictatorships which, in 


varying degrees, march to the ca- 
dence set by Moscow. 

Smoking factory chimneys dot the 
landscape of East Germany, Czech- 
oslovakia, and Poland. Eastern Eu- 
rope contains most of the necessary 
ingredients for heavy industry—for 
instance, coal and uranium in Czech- 
oslovakia, aluminum ore in Hungary, 
and petroleum in Rumania. 

The economies of the other satel- 
lites are mainly agricultural. In fact, 
eastern Europe was once a leading 
exporter of wheat and other grains. 
But Communist neglect of agricul- 
ture and mismanagement of the col- 
lective farms have turned the area’s 
food surplus into a shortage. 

Consumer goods are scarce, too— 
although in some satellites, such as 
Hungary, the Reds have tried to 
raise the standard of living in order 
to soothe public discontent. A recent 
visitor to Czechoslovakia was told, 
“We are all poor here.” 

Public complaints, however, are 
rare, except in Poland. The people 
of the other satellites know that criti- 
cisms of the government just might 
be followed by a visit from the 
secret police. 

For most of the satellites, for- 
eign domination is an old, old story. 
In the 19th century, for instance, 





Albania 
Area: 10,629 square miles 
Population: 1,507,000 
Capital: Tirana (pop. 59,900) 
Dominant Religion: Moslem 


Bulgaria 
Area: 42,796 square miles 
Population:- 7,793,000 
Capital: Sofia (pop. 725,750) 
Dominant Religion: Eastern Ortho- 
dox 


Czechoslovakia 


Area: 49,381 square miles 
Population: 13,564,000 

Capital: Prague (pop. 978,000) 
Dominant Religion: Roman Catholic 





Six Satellites 


East Germany 
Area: 41,645 square miles 
Population: 17,298,000 
Capital: East Berlin (pop. 1,200,000) 
Dominant Religion: Protestant 


Hungary 
Area: 35,902 square miles 
Population: 9,917,000 
Capital: Budapest (pop. 1,165,000) 
Dominant Religion: Roman Catholic 


Rumania 
Area: 91,584 square miles 
Population: 18,256,000 
Capital: Bucharest (pop. 1,236,900) 
Dominant Religion: Eastern Ortho- 
dox 
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World Week map 
SOVIET SATELLITES: Light colored area 
shows Russia’s western boundary before 
World War Il. The area in solid red has 
come under Soviet control since 1939. 
The dates shown are when each nation 
was taken over by the Communists. Yugo- 
slavia, which has been Communist since 
1945, is not controlled by the U.S.S.R. 


Hungary and Czechoslovakia be- 
longed to the Austrian Empire. 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania had 
long been under Turkish rule. 

The first eastern European nation 
to gain its independence was Ru- 
mania, in 1877. Bulgaria followed in 
1878, and Albania in 1912. After 
World War I (1914-1918), the de- 
feated Central Powers—Germany, 
Austria, and Turkey—had to give up 
most of their possessions in eastern 
Europe. Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Yugoslavia gained or 
regained independence, with the 
backing of the victorious Allies. 

Most of the new nations soon fell 
under the sway of dictators. The ex- 
ception was democratic Czechoslo- 
vakia, under its first president, 
Thomas Masaryk. 

But Czech democracy was one of 
the first victims of German dictator 





Eastfoto 


REDS AT THE ROUND TABLE: Khrushchev chats with his comrades. On his right 
is Hungary's Janos Kadar. Second from left is Walter Ulbricht of East Germany. 


Adolf Hitler's program to conquer 
the world. Nazi Germany swallowed 
the Sudeten region of Czechoslova- 
kia in 1938, and the rest of the coun- 
try a year later. Poland’s conquest 
by Germany and Soviet Russia in 
1939 triggered World War II (see 
“A Maverick Satellite,” pp. 14-16). 


FROM ALLY TO ENEMY 
The Soviets also conquered and 


annexed the tiny Baltic states of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. But 
Hitler’s invasion of Russia in 1941] 
forced the Soviets to join hands with 
the U. S. and Britain. After years of 
hard fighting, the Red Army drove 
the Germans back across eastern 
Europe. 

At the Yalta Conference in 1945, 
shortly before Germany surrendered, 
Soviet dictator Joseph Stalin prom- 
ised his allies that free elections 
would be held in the countries of 
eastern Europe as soon as the Red 
Army had “liberated” the area. 

Stalin’s promise proved worthless. 
Carefully groomed by their Soviet 
mentors, east European Communists 
began taking over their countries by 
means which were hardly demo- 
cratic. They infiltrated into key gov- 
ernment posts, intimidated their 
opponents by violence, and rigged 
the elections. And in case they ran 
into trouble, they could always de- 
pend on the obliging Soviet army. 

By 1948 all the eastern European 
countries had succumbed to commu- 
ism. (East Germany had been under 
the Soviet thumb since the war's end 
in 1945.) The new Communist rulers 
promptly set up ruthless dictator- 
ships on the Soviet model. A large 
share of the satellites’ farm and fac- 


tory production was siphoned off to 
Soviet Russia. 

Since that time, the Soviets have 
frequently boasted about the Com- 
munist bloc’s “solidarity.” But they 
have had trouble keeping their satel- 
lites whirling in the proper orbit. 

There was Yugoslavia, for instance, 
a Wyoming-sized nation of 18,667,- 
000 people. In 1948 Yugoslavia’s Red 
dictator, Marshal Josip Broz Tito, 
refused to open his country to Soviet 
exploitation. 

Tito remained unshaken by Soviet 











Lewis in The Milwaukee Journal! 


“Toeing It.”’ 


threats and economic penalties. Al- 
though it remained Communist, Yu- 
goslavia moved out of the Soviet 
bloc and began accepting aid from 
the free world. It has received more 
than $2,000,000,000 in U. S. military 
and economic assistance. 

This month Yugoslavia played 
host to a “summit meeting” of coun- 
tries which are supposedly neutral 
in the Cold War. Soviet attempts to 
woo Yugoslavia back into the fold 
have been unsuccessful. 

So far Yugoslavia is the only satel- 


WORLD WEEK 


lite to make a complete break with 
the Soviets. If others have failed, it 
was not for lack of trying. 

The satellite peoples’ discontent 
flared into the open after Stalin’s 
death in 1953. That year saw anti- 
Communist uprisings in Czechoslo- 
vakia and East Germany. Both up- 
risings were unsuccessful, but the 
Pozan rebellion in Poland in June, 
1956, gave the Poles a more liberal, 
less Soviet-oriented government. 


FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


In October, 1956, Hungarian “free- 
dom fighters” overthrew their Red 
government in a spontaneous upris- 
ing. For a few days, it seemed that 
Hungary might be on the road to 
freedom. But retreating Soviet tanks 
and troops came back with rein- 
forcements to crush the revolution. 
Thousands of lives were lost in the 
street fighting and the bloody round 
of executions which followed. 

Hungary's fate temporarily chilled 
the hopes of other satellite peoples 
for rescue from Soviet domination 
In recent months, however, mur- 
murs of discontent have again been 
growing in volume. 

lronically, the satellite 
seems “most likely to succeed” in 
cutting its ties with Soviet Russia is 
tiny Albania—and not for the reasons 
one might expect. Albania’s Red 
strongman, 53-year-old Enver Hox- 
ha, has long disagreed with Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev’s policy of 
“peaceful coexistence” with the free 
world. At a meeting in Moscow last 
November, Hoxha called Khrushchev 
a “traitor” to communism. 

The Soviets retaliated by cutting 
off economic aid and threatening to 
expel Albania from the Warsaw Pact, 
the Communist military alliance. 
But Hoxha held his ground. This 
spring he turned to Communist 
China for aid, ordered the execution 
of two “Russian spies,” and kicked 
the Soviets out of their Albanian 
submarine bases—their only toehold 
on the Mediterranean Sea. 

Although the Soviets are annoyed 
by Albania’s stand, they are much 
more alarmed by conditions in an- 
other satellite, East Germany. 

Since 1945 East Germany has 
been notorious for its “leaky popu- 
lation.” More than 3,000,000 East 
Germans have escaped from their 
homeland to the free world: This 
summer an average of 2,000 a day 

(Continued on page 31) 
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TO STUDENTS 


This test is intended to help your 
teacher find the strong and weak 
points in your class’ knowledge of 
eurrent affairs at the beginning of 
the school year. You do not need to 
study anything to prepare for it, 
but answer all questions. 


WORLD WEEK’S 


Contemporary Affairs Test 
September 20, 1961 


My name 





My class. 
Total number correct__.___——SESEE 








sumer items have gone up 
in price 
2. prices have gone up 127.4 
per cent over the base period 
1947-1949 
3. prices have gone up 27.4 per 
cent over the base period 
1947-1949 
. the total value of goods and 
services in the U. S. is $127,- 
400,000,000 
. A major purpose of recent farm 
legislation is to 
. stop payments for grain 
storage 
wepae Sverre Wats Werte . reduce crops of wheat, corn, 
% : : and other grains in an effort 
to raise farmer income 
3. reduce exports of cotton and 
tobacco to prevent flooding 
of foreign markets 
. increase production of basic 
crops to meet the needs of 
a growing U.S. population 
. Which of the following Ameri- 
can authors has written several 
widely sold books on current 














|. FACES IN THE NEWS 


photographs write the last name of 
the person pictured. 


i. U. S. AFFAIRS 
Multiple Choice 
__a. Which of the following state- 


: On the line beneath each of the 
: 


ments best describes the control 
of seats in congress following 
the last national election? 
1. Democrats have a majority 
in both House and Senate 
2. Democrats have a majority 
in the Senate; Republicans 
have a majority in the House 
Republicans have a majority 
in the Senate; Democrats 
have a majority in the House 
. Republicans have a majority 
in both House and Senate 


. The total number of U. S. Sena- 


tors is now 
l. 50 3. 100 
2. 96 4. 487 


. Which of the following major 


events in American history is 
being commemorated this year? 
1. the Civil War 

2. Louisiana Purchase 

3. U. S. decision to join U. N. 
4. Emancipation Proclamation 


. Which of the following men as- 


sociated with U. S. foreign af- 
fairs is matched incorrectly with 
his position? 





1. Adlai Stevenson—Ambassador 
to the U.N. 

2. J. William Fulbright—chair- 
man, Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee 

3. Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr. 
—Ambassador to Russia 

4. Dean Rusk—U.S. Ambassador 
to NATO 


. The “Alliance for Progress” is 


1. the popular name for the 
Organization of American 
States 

2. a plan for hospital care of 
the aged 
. the Kennedy Administration’s 
plan for extending economic 
aid to Latin America 
. a proposal to link Latin 
American countries in a mili- 
tary pact to resist communism 

Recently the Consumer Price 

Index was given as 127.4. This 

means 

1. slightly more than 127 con- 


affairs in Europe, Africa, etc.? 

1. Bruce Catton 

2. John Gunther 

3. Ernest Hemingway 

4. William L. Shirer 

Tiros III is the name of a 

1. U.S. submarine equipped 
with nuclear weapons 

2. new U.S. long-range bomber 

3. space project with objective 
of landing a man on the 
moon 

. satellite orbiting earth and 
supplying weather informa- 
tion 

Which of the following devel- 

opments preceded U.S. with- 

drawal of diplomatic recogni- 
tion of Cuba? 

1. hijacking of a U.S. com- 
mercial plane en route to 
Miami ‘ 

2. nationalization of businesses 
owned by American citizens 

. U.S. announcement of the 
“Alliance for Progress” to aid 
Latin America 

. invasion by Cuban rebels 
from the U.S. 
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ill. WORLD AFFAIRS 
Multiple Choice 


—4. 


. Franco - Tunisian 


. £0 


Yuri A. Gagarin, Virgil I. Gris- 

som, Alan B. Shepard, Jr., and 

Gherman S. Titov have in com- 

mon 

1. space flights 

2. orbits of the moon 

3. orbits of the earth 

4. firing of intercontinental bal- 
listics missiles 


. Which of the following coun- 


tries has the largest population? 

1. Communist China 

2. India 

3. U.S.S.R. 

4. United States 

hostilities 

erupted in 1961 over 

- Algeria 

2. French refusal to grant Tu- 
nisia independence 

3. control of the naval and air 
base of Bizerte 

4. Tunisian aid to Algeria 

which of the following 

countries has the United Na- 

tions sent emergency forces to 

maintain order? 

1. West Germany 

2. Greece 

3. Union of South Africa 

4. Congo Republic 


. In which of the following areas 


is Berlin located? 

1. on Polish-German border 

2. in West Germany 

8. in East Germany 

4. on the border of East and 
West Germany 

Which of the following coun- 

tries is regarded generally as 

neutralist in the Cold War? 

1. India 3. Cuba 

2. Rumania 4. Turkey 


. In which of the following ter- 


ritories has Portugal been 
troubled by native unrest? 

1. Angola 8. Tanganyika 
2. Madagascar 4. Rhodesia 


. Which of the following coun- 


tries left the British Common- 

wealth earlier this year to be- 

come a republic? 

1. Burma 3. Malaya 

2. Ceylon 4. South Africa 

Which of the following groups 

includes a country that is not 
member of NATO? 

. Britain, Norway, Iceland 

. France, Poland, Italy 
. Belgium, Netherlands, 
emburg 

. West Germany, 
Portugal 

Which of the following leaders 

is paired incorrectly with his 

country? 

1. Gamal Abdel Nasser—United 
Arab Republic 


Lux- 


Denmark, 


ye Mao 
China 
3. Chiang Kai-shek—Nationalist 
China 
Ayub Khan—India 
Which of the following . coun- 
tries has not been partitioned 
since the end of World War II? 
1. Germany 3. Korea 
2. India 4. Ireland 
To which of the following coun- 
tries in the Middle East did 
Britain send troops during the 
summer of 1961 to protect it 
against possible attack? 
l. Iran 3. Kuwait 
2. Israel 4. Saudi Arabia 


Tse-tung — Communist 


. A major reason for failure of a 


permanent nuclear test ban is _ 
1. Soviet insistence that China 
be included in negotiations 
2. lack of agreement on an ef- 
fective inspection system 
. Russian refusal to negotiate 
bomb stockpiling by France 
‘ENTO refers to 
a U.N. specialized agency 
a pro-Western defense alli- 
ance in the Middle East 
3. an anti-Western defense alli- 
ance in Southeastern Asia 
4, US. intelligence agency 
In which of the following groups 
is there an African nation that 
was independent before the 
end of World War II? 
1. Ghana, Guinea, Congo 
2. Mali, Malagasy, Iraq 
3. Ivory Coast, Chad, Ceylon 
4. Upper Volta, Liberia, Togo 


iV. WORDS IN THE NEWS 

On the line to the left of the defini- 
tion, write the number preceding the 
term it describes. 


ce. 


Duties a government may place 
on goods coming in or leaving 
l. restrictions 3. tariff 

2. sales tax 4, export tax 
An organized effort to influence 
opinion or spread a doctrine 

l. communism 3. propaganda 
2. corruption 4, espionage 
Economic or political control of 
a backward or weaker country 
by a more powerful one 

. aggression 

2. imperialism 

. internationalism 

nationalism 


Final terms which may be ac- 


companied by threat of war if 
not accepted 
1. armistice 3. Pax Romana 
2. manifesto 4. ultimatum 
Down-turn in business cycle 
marked by growing unemploy- 
ment 

1. recession 
2. bankruptcy 


3. prosperity 
4. deflation 


= 


Permitting people to use public 
facilities on a basis of equality 
regardless of race 

l. segregation 3. due process 
2. parity 4. integration 


. Provisions in a union contract 


pertaining to vacations, hospi- 
talization, and similar items 

1. fringe benefits 

open shop 

3. special security 

4. featherbedding 

The taking over by a govern- 
ment of enterprises from pri- 
vate ownership 

1. nationalization 

2. secondary boycott 

3. subsidization 

4. exploitation 

An economic condition which 
occurs when the demand for 
goods is greater than the sup- 
ply, resulting in prices going up 
and the value of money going 
down 

1. depression 3. logrolling 
2. inflation 4. cloture 
Someone who seeks to influence 
legislators for the passage or 
defeat of a proposed bill 

1. bureaucrat 3. lobbyist 

2. mediator 4. conciliator 


9 
> 
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V. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each state- 
ment place a “T” if it is true, an “F’ 


if it 


is false, and “NS” if there is not 


sufficient information in the graph on 
which to base a conclusion. 


— * 


b. 


— * 


Sugar imports have remained 
steady despite Castro’s policies. 
Coffee imports in 1957 were 
valued at about $1,350,000,000. 
In each of the years given the 
value of wool imports was less 
than that of coffee or sugar. 


_d. The value of each of the agri- 


cultural imports shown was 
greater in 1960 than in 1955. 


. Range in value of imports is 


greater for coffee than for sugar 


or wool during years given. 
Y. Times 
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IFE PRESENTED FEW PROB- 
LEMS to John Lothrop Motley. He 
was talented. He was handsome and 
socially polished. Few who knew him 
doubted that he could succeed in prac- 
tically any profession of his choosing. 
Ironically enough, Motley’s one great 
problem in life was his inability to 
find a career that could satisfy him. 
For years he floundered in one profes- 
sion or another—lawyer, diplomat, nov- 
elist, politician. It wasn’t until he was 
edging toward middle age that he be- 
came completely engrossed in historical 
research. Able to channel all of his 
scattered talents at last, he went on 
to become one of the greatest historians 
that America has produced. 

Born in 1814 in the Massachusetts 
town of Dorchester (now a part of 
Boston), young John Lothrop Motley 
found life pleasant and uncomplicated. 
His parents were proper (and pros- 
Bostonians who reared their 


perous ) 
an atmosphere of culture and 


son in 
ease 


EXERCISE IN FRENCH 


“That Motley boy” found schoolwork 
to be a “breeze.” At the age of 11, he 
composed an entire letter in French— 
just for “mental exercise.” The next 
vear, he was studying Greek, Latin, and 
Spanish simultaneously. It surprised no 
one when John entered Harvard in 1827 
at the age of 13! 

At college, student Motley won elec- 
tion to the Phi Beta Kappa honor so- 
ciety, without half trying. But when 
he was handed his Harvard diploma 
four years later, Motley still hadn’t the 
vaguest idea of what to do with him- 
self. He decided to go abroad to con- 
tinue his studies and to “see the world.” 
Motley took courses in law at the uni- 
versities of Gottingen and Berlin. 

Returning to Boston in 1834, Motley 
was admitted to the Massachusetts bar 











but soon decided he didn’t want to be 
a lawyer after all. While he was in the 
midst of trying to determine what new 
career might be more to his liking, 
he paused long enough in his vascilla- 
tion to marry a Miss Mary Benjamin, 
daughter of a writer. The young couple 
settled in their new home on a large 
estate near Boston. There John Motley 
began a new career as a novelist. 
Motley wrote two novels, both un- 
successful. The author was so unsure 
of himself that he chose to publish 





’ 
“| venture to hope that the lovers ; 
of human progress and the admirers 
of disinterested virtue may find en- 
couragement in the deep-taled history 
of an heroic people in its most event- 
ful period.” 
—John Lothrop Motley, 1814-1877 
Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1910 by 51 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1921. Sculpture by 
Frederick MacMonnies. 











both volumes anonymously—and it 
was just as well he did. Motley soon 
lost all interest in novel writing and 
looked around for something else to 
do. With his background in law and his 
talent for languages, he settled on a 
career in the diplomatic service. 

His chance came in 1841 when he 
was appointed a secretary of the U. S. 
legation in St. Petersburg (now Lenin- 
grad) in Russia. But three months of 
bleak weather and tedious paperwork 
left him so bored that he packed up 
and went home. 

Motley next tried his hand at writing 
historical essays, proclaiming to one and 
all his intent to become a historian. 
His friends doubted that his interest 
in history would ever amount to any- 
thing, especially when he interrupted 





“ Saclicdiat femashis eaateeontcas 
OUR NATION'S 
IMMORTALS 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY 


his “new career” to serve a year (1849) 
in the Massachusetts legislature. 

He surprised everyone when he re- 
turned to his historical research and 
worked “like a drayhorse” on his new 
project—a history of Holland’s struggle 
in the 16th century to free itself from 
Spanish rule. Motley was drawn to his 
subject because he saw many parallels 
between the Dutch struggle for inde- 
pendence and the American Revolution. 


SCHOLARLY BEST-SELLER 

For five years Motley worked (up 
to 10 hours a day) on his project. 
When he couldn’t find enough research 
material in the United States, he took 
his family (the Motleys had three 
daughters) to live in the Netherlands. 
His book, The Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public, was finally finished in 1854 and 
published two years later. The pub- 
lisher had predicted gloomily that, with 
luck, a hundred copies of the book 
might be sold. To the surprise of every- 
one, the first edition quickly sold out. 
Scholars and casual readers alike offered 
lavish praise. All agreed that the book 
owed its brilliant success to Motley’s 
talent for bringing historical figures 
“alive” and his knack for presenting 
the human side rather than the purely 
political side of historical events. 

Success only spurred Motley on to 
greater efforts. He wrote many books, 
essays, and articles. Perhaps his master- 
piece was the History of the United 
Netherlands, published in four thick 
volumes. 

An element evident in all of Motley’s 
writings was his fierce love of freedom. 
He once remarked, “If only 10 people 
in the world hate despotism a little 
more and love civil and religious liberty 
a little better in consequence of what 
I have written—I shall be satisfied.” 
When John Lothrop Motley died in 
1877, he died a satisfied man. 





Bargain-basement-beauty Norm Cash, 
slugging Tiger first baseman. After get- 
ting a quick look from the White Sox and 
no look from the Indians, Norm “Cash- 
ed” in on his big chance from Detroit. 


The 

First 
Baseman 
Nobody 
Wanted 


VER HEAR the story of the G.I. 

who was put to work sorting pota- 
toes? All he had to do was put the big 
potatoes in one basket and the small 
ones in another. He wound up a Sec- 
tion 8 (mental case). He moaned to 
the doctor: “Decisions, decisions, all 
the time—decisions!” 

That’s how every big league general 
manager feels. Practically every day in 
the year they're making those big de- 
cisions: Is that high school pitcher 
down in Hicksburg, Texas, worth a 
$75,000 bonus? Is our catcher over the 


hill? Should we trade him for an out- 
fielder? 

Should we give up on our shortstop? 
He had a couple of good years in the 
minors, but he hasn’t done anything for 
us the past two seasons. 

Judging baseball talent is a nerve- 
wracking The element of 
chance is always present and ever 
dangerous. Even the shrewdest of 
managers make mistakes—mental bob- 
bles: that will come back to haunt 
them, maybe cost them their jobs. 

How do you think the Redlegs felt 
the year after they traded Smokey 
Burgess, Don Hoak, and Harvey Had- 
dix to the Pirates for Frank Thomas, 
Charles Douglas, Jim Pendleton, and 
Johnny Thomas? The three players they 
traded became stars, while the four 
players they got turned out to be duds. 

How about the Athletics swapping 
Nellie Fox to the White Sox for a 
nobody named Joe Tipton? And the 
Red Sox getting Pete Runnels from the 
Senators for Norm Zauchin and Albie 
Pearson? Or the old Browns dealing a 
player like Roy Sievers to the Senators 
for a has-been named Gil Coan? 

This is using hind-sight, of course. 
None of these deals looked too bad 
when they were made. But you can 
imagine all the red faces a year later! 

Talent is tough to figure. A kid who 
seems to have everything is kept on the 
roster year after year and never does 
anything. A flop for three seasons is let 
go for a song and suddenly becomes a 
winning pitcher. A “throw-in” in a 
trade becomes a .300 hitter over night. 
It’s happening all the time—which ac- 
counts for all the gray hair you find in 
the front offices. 

For some weird reason, Lady Luck 
of late has been doing most of her 
flirting around first base: 

Exhibit A: In 1958 the White Sox 
brought up a hard-hitting first base- 
man from the Three-I League. After 
eight times at bat, they shipped him to 
Indianapolis. Next season they recalled 
him and let him bat just 104 times. He 
hit orily .240. So they traded him to 
Cleveland. The Indians didn’t even 
wait to look at him. They promptly 
swapped him to the Tigers for a no- 
body named Steve Demeter. 

Our hero finally got his chance with 
the Tigers last year. Playing regularly 
over the last half of the season, he 
wound up with a good .286 average, 
including 18 homers and 63 runs 
batted in in 353 trips tothe plate. This 
season? Just look at the leaders in bat- 
ting, homers, and r. b. i.’s. You'll find 
the name Norm Cash way up there. In 
just two seasons he’s become a $500,000 
ball plaver. 


business. 


Exhibit B: When Gil Hodges was in 
his prime with the Dodgers, a big, 
strapping young fellow kept waiting 
for Gil to slip. For eight years, he 
kept slugging on the Dodgers’ farm 
clubs—and got nowhere. Disgusted and 
discouraged, he became a “problem 
child.” The. Dodgers, convinced he 
didn’t have it, unloaded him to the 
Orioles last year. 

Even the Orioles were wary of him 
It was an “if” deal: If the fellow 
showed up well in spring training, the 
Orioles would pay the Dodgers $25,000. 
If he didn’t, they'd return him. With 
all this pressure on him, the fellow had 
a terrible spring. But Manager Paul 
Richards had a hunch. He forked over 
the $25,000 and began using the big 
left-hand hitter against right-hand 
pitchers. The fellow rewarded Richards 
by batting .292 with 21 homers and 98 
runs batted in—averaging more r. b. i.’s 
per times at bat than any other player 
in baseball! This season he’s clouting 
the ball harder than ever. This Oriole 
—Jim Gentile—is strictly for the birds, 
and is Baltimore glad of it! 


The Angel of Los Angeles 


Exhibit C: For 14 years this 6-foot- 
one, 240-pound fat man clobbered all 
the pitchers in the minor leagues. In 
1957 he led the Pacific Coast League 
in batting (.360), runs (163), hits 
(215), homers (55), and runs batted 
in (164). The next year he slugged 56 
homers and drove in 140 runs. Yet in 
seven big league tests, he flunked every 
time. Detroit gave him a look last year, 
and he batted a measly .207 in 222 
times at bat. 

At age 33 he definitely looked washed 
up. But when the Los Angeles Angels 
came into the American League this 
year, they decided to give him one 
more look. Imagine everyone’s surprise 
when Steve Bilko, after a slow start, 
began pounding the ball in July. He 
started belting those homers and driv- 
ing those men in—and became a Los 
Angeles idol all over again. 

This season has still some way to 
go (as I write this), but Bilko—the ball 
player, not the sergeant—seems to be 
back in the saddle again. 

Exhibit D follows the same script as 
Jim Gentile’s: A great minor league 
clouter, never given a real chance by 
the parent club—Cleveland. Finally sold 
to the Redlegs—and look at Gordy Cole- 
man now! His extra-base power gave 
Cincinnati just the lift it needed, 

That lucky wheel goes ‘round and 
‘round in the big leagues, and where 
it stops nobody knows. 


—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





CHECK YOUR 
STANDING HERE 
YES NO 





Do you play football 
at least twice a week? 


Do your teammates wear 
helmets and pads? 

Do you want to play for a 
high school or college team? 
Can you make more of your 

| ability with big-time 

| equipment? 

Do you know the school 
rules about wearing 





























If you answered ““YES”’ to three or more 
uestions, then you probably are ready 
or Wilson football equipment. 


Prepare now for team play with 


WILSON HELMET AND PADS 


WILSON F2174 FOOTBALi HELMET (shown) features 
six point suspension webbing and Shok-Gard® padding 
to help absorb shocks. Face mask and chin strap in- 
cluded. Colors: Scarlet, White, Royal or Gold with 
contrasting stripes. 


WILSON F3080 SHOULDER PADS (shown) feature can- 
tilever design and Shok-Gard padding to spread shocks 
over wide area. Adjustable body straps insure snug fit. 
Pants and colorful jerseys also available. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 
a 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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KNOW YOUR WORLD 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Poland 




















I. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and 
what you read in the Unit: 


1. Who is Gomulka? 








2. When did he come to power? 


8. What do the bayonets represent? __ 





4. Why is Gomulka pictured walking shakily along 


a tightrope above the bayonets? 








5. Does Gomulka’s policy toward Soviet Russia 
mean that Poland is ready to abandon communism? 





ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 

Fill in the information: 

1. Poland is one of (five? six? seven? eight?) Soviet 
satellites in Eastern Europe. 


2. The Communist government of Poland is empha- 
sizing the development of (industry? mining? agricul- 








ture? ) 


wg gg Sn 


4. A native of Poland who won fame as the co-dis- 


coverer of radium was scientist Marie Sklodowska 





5. Most of the Polish people are members of what 
peoy 





religious denomination? —_ = 
6. True or false? Poland is now Europe's leading 


food exporter, —_____ en 
would you describe Poland’s topography 


7. How 





(surtace features )? 
8. Name two minerals which Poland possesses in 





a 
9. The Polish people have (more? less?) personal 
freedom than the people of the other Soviet satellites. 





10. Poland disappeared from the map of Europe near 


the end of the __ —__._ century. 


ll. After what war was Poland reborn as an inde- 


0, ES 
12. What two countries declared war on Germany 


following the latter's attack on Poland in 1939? ___— 


13. After World War II, Poland lost part of its terri- 





tory to what country? 


14. True or false? Most of Poland’s agriculture has 
been organized into Soviet-style “cooperative farms.” 





15. Name one of the tactics mentioned as part of the 
Polish government's policy to curtail the freedom of 


ie Cees, [7 ee 





iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Why is it said that “Poland has always been a vic- 





tim of its geography’? 








2. Describe, in detail, any two incidents which illus- 
trate Soviet Russia’s difficulties in maintaining a firm 


grip on its satellites in Eastern Europe. ——— 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 
Questions I and II. Total. 100. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOL 
HONOR ROLL 
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DAKOTA 
Bismarch—Capital Commercia! College 
Fargo— interstate Business College 


Cotiege 
Urn. 








jusines: 
City—Braughon’s Sch 
MAWAN Ponca City—Ponca City Business Coll. 
Honolulu—Cannon’s Schl. of Bus. tsa—Dreughon School of Business 


) Bus College 
" . ugene—Eugene ness Coll 
rem peng 4 4 Cont. Medford— Robertson Sch! of Business 
Twin Fatts—Twin Faits Bus. Coll 


Colt. 
Schri 
ot Comm. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence—Johnson & Wales Bus Scht 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charteston—Paimer College 
Cc —Paimer Ci 





Sumter —Clevenger Coli of Bus Admin. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Huron—Northwest Col! of Comm. 
Sioux F alts—Nettieton College 


TENNESSEE 

attanooga—Edmondson Schi of Bus. 
Knoxville—Knoxville Business Col! 
Memptis — Draughon's Business Coll, 


’s Business Colt 
s Business Coll, 
Cohege 


's Cott, 


Sager Stevens Hen: Ci 
nm ager College 
a ery City—Stevens Henager Coll 


VIRGINIA 
Nortoik —Norfoit Cottage 
Richmond—Smithdea! jenaey Cotlage 
Roanoke— Virginie Southern 
Steunton—Staunton Coll. of Business 
WASHINGTON 

—Bellingham Success Bus. Cott 
See 

jernon— i . 

Seattie— Peterson Business Schoo! 
Tecome—Knapp lege 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington—Century 

a ness Colt. 
Parkersburg— Mountain State Com. College 


‘WISCONSIN 
Medison— Madison Business College 
Mitwaukee— Business institute 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have any ideas you'd 
like to share with others through this 
column — or special questions about 
your appearance you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
Ine.. 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 


Q. [ve got a skin problem—black- 
heads! It’s all I can do to keep my fin- 
gers away from my face, but I've heard 
it isn’t safe to squeeze them. 


A. Very gentle squeezing is one way 
of getting rid of blackheads, but onl) 
if your face and hands are scrupulous} 
clean. Otherwise you run the risk of 
infected blackheads which can turn in- 
to ugly blemishes. 

First, wash your hands thorough); 
with soap and hot water, scrubbing 
your nails with a stiff brush. Then wash 
your face with a mild soap and warm 
water. Next, dip a clean washcloth or 
small towel into hot water, wring it 
out, and press it gently against your 
face to soften the blackheads and make 
them easier to remove. 

Now press out the blackheads very 
gently with the pads of your fingers 
Be careful not to squeeze too hard, for 
you may break the skin and scar it. 
After each blackhead is removed, apply 
peroxide immediately to the spot with 
a bit of clean absorbent cotton. When 


“1 THE 


Happy hairstyle that’s short, 
neat, feminine. It works two 
ways: brushes back of ears by 
day, into soft waves at night. 


To set: secure stand-up curls 
with clips over entire head. 
Wind crown curls toward back; 
side curls are wound down. 


you've finished, rinse your face several 
times with cold water, patting it drv 
with a clean towel. (A paper towel in- 
sures cleanliness and can be disposed 
of easily afterwards. ) 

Warning: Don’t try to remove too 
many blackheads at one time, or your 
face will look as irritated as it feels 


QO. How can I straighten my round 
shoulders? My jackets look as if they're 
hiding a hump on my back 


A. These two exercises will help if 
you practice them faithfully every day 
for at least six weeks. They're designed 
to strengthen and tone the muscles that 
control your posture 

e Sit on a straight chair. Balance a 
book on top of your head, and slowl; 
turn your head to the right and then 
to the left, 10 times each way. 

e Stand with your back against a 
wall. Your feet should be parallel, about 
an inch or two apart. Try to press every 
inch of your body against the wall, in- 
cluding your heels, the small of your 
back, your shoulders and head. Press 
hard while counting slowly to 10, re- 
lax, and repeat. 


OQ. My mouth is much too big. Is 
there any way I can make it look small- 
er with make&p? 


A. The secret of making less of a 
large mouth is to use two lipsticks, one 


LONG AND SHORT OF IT ® 


Hair-dos by Barron of Garrison-Ramon 
Medium-long hairdo with To set: wind crown curls back- 
upturned ends. Hair teased ward in stand-up curls, secure 
ever crown of head 
height to fringed-front look. 


a little lighter than the other. Dip a 
brush in the lighter lipstick and cut- 
line your mouth by drawing the line 
just inside the edge of your lips. Fill 
the outline in lightly with the darkei 
shade. Using too much lipstick will 
only make your mouth look bigger. 


Be hip, not hippy . . . Fall fashions 
place seaming, belts, and bands right 
on the hipline. Better get busy and 
trim down if your hip measurements 
put these new styles out of bounds for 
you. It takes at least a month of daily 
exercise to lose an inch or two, but the 
results are worth working for—so get 
down on the floor and get busy with 
this three-way workout: 

e Lie on your side with legs to- 
gether and weight centered on side 
hip. Keeping knees straight, quickly 
fling leg on floor forward, other leg 
back. Return to starting position and 
repeat 20 times. Then turn on other 
side and repeat exercise 

e Lie on your right side and bring 
knees up to your chest. (Weight should 
be centered on upper right hip.) Now 
circle knees clockwise for*20 counts 
Shift to left side and circle counter- 
clockwise for 20 counts. 

e Sit erect, legs stretched out 
straight together. Place palms of hands 
flat on floor at your sides. Briskly roll 
from side to side, using hands to push. 
Do this for 40 counts. 


RA i 


Bow Clips by Lady Ellen 


with clips. Comb bangs loosely 
over roll for fringed effect. 


lends 
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WANTED 


Prize-Winning Letters 


for 
WORLD WEEK’S 
“Hall of Fame Contest” 


ERE’S your chance to 
nominate YOUR candi- 
date for the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans. And you may 
win a cash prize! 

Just send us a letter (of 200 
words or less) telling us in your 
own words who YOU think 
should be in the Hall of Fame 
and the reasons for your choice. 
You may select any Great 
American—man or woman, na- 
tive-born or naturalized. There 
are only two qualifications: (1) 
your candidate must have been 
dead for 25 years or more, and 
(2) he or she must not be one 
of the 89 Great Americans al- 
ready elected to the Hall of 
Fame (see listing in any staad- 
ard almanac). 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor col- 
umn. World Week will send a 
$5 cash award to the writers of 
the winning letters. 

This contest is open to all 
students in Grades 7 through 
12 in any public, private, or 
parochial school in the United 
States and its possessions. Be 
sure to include your name and 
home address and the name of 
your school. Address all letters 
to: Editor, World Week, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, 
New York. 








Let Your Parents Read World Week 


Parents, too, enjoy World Week. We know this because parents 
have written us and so have many students whose parents regu- 
larly read the magazine. So, why not take home your World Week 
after you have finished using it in school? 

Parents are usually interested in the materials approved for 
school use, and will be especially interested in World Week be- 
cause it contains so much news and background for understanding 
the news better. 























WRITE BETTER 


pops WITH 


WEAREVER 


INK CARTRIDGE PEN//: 


@ No Messy Ink Bottles if 

@ Can't Leak... Can’t Skip 
e@ Refilis in Seconds 
e Choice Of 5 Point Styles 


$449 


WITH [6] INK 
CARTRIDGES 


TRI-COLOR* 
BALL PEN 


ONE PEN WRITES IN THREE COLORS 


$j00 


*registered 


A Complete Line of WEAREVER Pens and Pencils tram 25¢ te $1.95 
DAVID KAHN, INC., NORTH BERGEN, NEW JERSEY © World’s Largest Pen Manufacturer 
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How Would 
You Solve It? 


Who’s a Square? 


CORN WAS POPPING in the fire- 
place, records were spinning on the 
phonograph, and the Stuarts’ living 
room was alive with boys and girls 


talking and dancing. Everyone told 
Linda Stuart what a wonderful party it 
was—everyone except Bill Cates, a new- 
comer to Middleburg. 

You would have noticed Bill imme- 
diately because he was wearing a suit 
and tie, while the other boys were 
dressed informally. Besides, he was sit- 
ting by himself, flipping through some 
magazines. 

He had spent most of the evening in 
the same position, trying to look uncon- 
cerned with what was going on around 
him. Occasionally he had refilled his 
cup with cider or patted the Stuarts’ 





Embarrassed 

by Diemisnes® 
that keep 

oming back? 


Blemishes* go away—stay away 
with new Noxzema Skin Lotion! 





Exclusive antiseptic formula medicates as it_penetrates to kill 
blemish-making bacteria by the millions. Actually ye 
you grow clear, smooth, “new-born” skin! 


in clinical tests, 8 out of 10 cases of “surface blem- 
ishes cleared up or improved—and didn’t come back— 


with regular Noxzema Lotion care. 


Noxzema Lotion works in your skin, not just on it, 


to “uncork” clogged pores and blackheads . . 


. helps 


clear up blemishes as no mere “cover-up” can. And 


there’s no caking, no peeling! 
So for a clear, 


“new-born” complexion, get new 


greaseless Noxzema Skin Lotion today. 
if it’s from Noxzema—it’s good for your skin! 








PROVED IN TESTS ON TEENAGE SKIN 
In clinical tests on teenagers with surface blemishes 
4 dermatologists reported the following types of 
blemishes cleared or remarkably improved: 


Blackheads: 88.3% 

Pustules (pus-forming blemishes) 
a. Moderate: 85.7% 
b. Extreme: 66.7% 








| sarcastically. 
| ize that this is a party, 
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Scotty, but he always returned to some 
more magazines. 

Linda glanced at him worriedly. She 
wanted him to meet her friends, and 
she wanted her friends to find out what 
a likeable boy he was. If only someone 
would talk to him. 

Nearby Gail and Peter were laugh- 
ing at some joke. Linda went up to 
them and said, “Come on over and 
meet Bill Cates, a newcomer, I think 
you'll both like him. Bill is quite a 
golfer, Pete. You and he can have a 
field day swapping pointers, since you're 
both so enthusiastic about the game.” 

“Bill seems pretty enthusiastic about 
what’s in those magazines,” said Gail 
“He doesn’t seem to real- 
not a study 
period.” 

Linda didn’t laugh, Instead she sug- 
gested Bill might be feeling left out. 

“No wonder,” replied Gail. “Anyone 
who shows up at one of your parties 
dressed like that is a real square. 
Squares don’t fit into circles, and that 
square doesn’t fit into our circle.” 

Pete snickered. 

Gail, quite amused at her wit, con- 
tinued, “Pete, you can talk to him if 


| you want to. I might collapse from 


laughter or boredom if I did.” 
Pete looked away and said nothing. 


1. Do you suppose that Linda will 
invite Gail to her next party? Do Gail's 
remarks reveal how witty she is or how 
thoughtless she is? Do her remarks sug- 
gest that she might say cruel things 
about anyone in an attempt to be amus- 
ing? Would Gail act differently if she 
were in Bill’s shoes? 

2. Is Pete completely guiltless? Might 
he have said something in Bill's de- 
fense? Would he lose anything by go- 
ing over and speaking to Bill? Can you 
judge anyone at first sight? Do the 
guests at a party, as well as the host 
or hostess, have social responsibilities? 
If so, what are they? Is it more difficult 
for the newcomer or the old-timer to 
make the first move at becoming ac- 
quainted? 

3. Should Linda have let Bill know 
what sort of party she was giving and 
what her guests would wear to it? If a 
newcomer or a visitor from another 
state or town is used to customs which 
differ from yours, does this make him a 
“square”? Who is the real square—Bill 
or Gail? 

We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
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Atk Gay flead, 


Gay Head 


Q. I like a girl very much, but I 
argue with her because her best friend 
is with us so much of the time. Is it 
right for Betsy to go everywhere Carol 
and I go? Is it right for Carol to like 
Betsy so much? Was Carol right in 
telling me to forget her if I didn’t stop 
insulting Betsy? 


A. The tag-along can be as bother- 
some as a mosquito, but the insulter is 
a more poisonous insect! 

Betsy may seem to you to be a pest, 
but look at the situation from her point 
of view. She likes Carol too. Maybe 
she thinks you are the pest. 

No one should expect to monopolize 
anyone’s time. Carol is normal in want- 
ing to keep both Betsy’s friendship and 
your friendship. 

It is normal, too, for you to want to 
be alone with Caro] sometimes. There 


are ways to do this without hurting any- 
one’s feelings. 

Ask Carol to walk ‘with you or go to 
the Ice Cream Shop when no one else is 
around. If she always seems to be with 
friends, try the telephone. Plan to get 
together ahead of time, so that Carol 
will not be put on the spot with you 
and Betsy. Who wants to tell a best 
friend to go home by herself? 


Q. My sister Judy is the youngest one 
in the family and she always gets her 
own way. I get blamed for everything, 
whether I'm at fault or not. What can 
I do with her? 


A. Try to realize that there can be 
disadvantages in either case: The older 
brother or sister may resent the young- 
er one, who is pampered. The younger 
one may resent the older one, who is 
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allowed more freedom in going out. The 
older one sometimes resents his role as 
frontiersman in new schools. The young- 
er one sometimes resents having to fol- 
low in the footsteps of an admirable 
record. 

Now Judy is being pampered, but 
don’t you imagine she'll come to resent 
the baby treatment, if she doesn’t al- 
ready? You know how hard it is to be 
told, “You aren’t old enough.” Think 
how much harder it is if someone slight- 
ly older than you are is considered “old 
enough.” 

Try explaining your position to your 
parents, but avoid playing tattle-tale in 
the process. The tattle-tale belongs to a 
lower age group than Judy’s. 

Finally, be patient. Judy will out- 
grow her pampered stage. In the mean- 
time, by keeping your temper and not 
pouting, you may show your parents 
that you ‘are mature. They may then be 
less inclined to pin the blame on you. 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Perso ty, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you'd like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it te: Gay 
Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 
letter. 





tesatenphite 


IS ONE OF THESE IN YOUR 
FUTURE ?. suse tor 2 moment, look with a very personal 


eye at the challenging tools of the pharmacist or the chemist, the 
biologist or the engineer. Would it interest you to master these tools 
and disciplines, to employ them in discovering and producing drugs 
to safeguard health and to cure disease? Then there may be a stimu- 
lating direction of study ahead — and, later, a rewarding place for you 
at The Upjohn Company. 


We are pharmaceutical manufacturers, makers of more than 500 
drugs prescribed by your doctor and dispensed by your pharmacist. 
From Upjohn research laboratories have come a significant number 
of new medicines: compounds for arthritis, for pneumonia, for nutri- 
tional deficiencies, for diabetes. 


Our most important need—and the most important need of other 
pharmaceutical manufacturers —is for pharmacists, biologists, chem- 
ists and engineers. These are the specialists who discover, analyze, 
test and produce new drugs. At Upjohn, these experts work on the 
frontiers of science. Enjoying the prestige and rewards to which skill 


and education entitie them, they also feel the deep satisfaction of 
contributing to the well-being of man. 
if you are interested in learning how you may develop the skill and 
ability to win yourself a place in the pharmaceutical field, by ail 
means ask us for further information. 


[Upichn |... Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 





The Upjohn Company, Dept. 914, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Please send me, without obligation, the pamphiets | have checked: 

What is a Chemist? [ What is a Pharmacist? [) 

What is a Biologist? 1) What is an Engineer? [ 
What is a Medical Technologist? 1) 

















10. To provide with weapons, 


m on 
2. Means also. 
Soviet Satellites awmy sent is capital of this state 


By Mary Ann Klose, St. John’s Academy, Jamestown, N. D. (abbr.). 
* Starred words refer to European nations under Soviet control - Used in toy pistols. 
. Latin phrase meaning that is (abbr.). 
1 2 4 5 6 7 3. Place for wayfarers. 
“Ida, sweet as apple 
( popular song). 
Incorporated (abbr.). 
Street (abbr.). 
a Dailey, movie and TV actor. 
Quiet, please! 
Anger. 
Steal from 
Gaze fixedly. 
To direct for information. 
“Iron Curtain” is a phrase coined by 
Winston Churchill. 
Do it with a shovel. 
. Before noon (abbr.). 
Opposite of many. 
. Large river in Italy. 
2. Strike sharply. 
8. Discharged from a job. 
Needed to keep a car going. 
. Spain (abbr.). 
Sereet, New York 36, N.Y. Tide which flows back to sea. 
Answers to this puzzle . Upon. 
in next week's issue. 50. To point a weapon. 
Good to eat. 
Ulbricht, East Germany’s 
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Red ruler. 
One of Soviet-annexed Baltic states. 








1956, won concessions from Soviets. 
ACROSS . The ______ states of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania are annexed to the 


* 1: People in this country rioted in Soviet Union. DOWN 





The people of a Soviet satellite, 
Sixth tone of musical scale. 

3. Bowlike curve. . 
Forty-seventh state to be admitted to 
the Union (abbr.). 

Preposition showing where or when. 
Toward. 


’ 


versatility for fun and learning! 


slovakia, once a democracy 
° ! —now a Soviet satellite. 
unique. eee . Janos ________, Hungary’s Red boss. 
ee ! . Busy insect. 
exciting. eam . “E] _____.,.” forthcoming movie 


spectacular starring Charlton Heston. 


practical ! 16. It’s - _—_—o mightier than the 


V-M ‘tape-o-matic® Stereo-Play Tape 
Recorder—Model 720— You'll thrill to the 
multi-talents of this unusual V-M Tape 
Recorder. Listen to swinging stereo music 
on tape! Amazing ‘“‘Add-A-Track’’® fea- 
ture lets you record on one track while 
listening to pre-recorded material on an- 
other track! Record along with your 
favorite band or vocalist! Unlimited 
applications for fun! Helps you 

learn faster and remember 

easier, too! Push-Button 

Controls! Two-tone 


Gray Leatherette. 


V-M MODEL 720 


$ 225% z 
See Your V-M 
Dealer For A 
Thrilling 


Demonstration! 


the oice g of A usic” 


V-M CORPORATION « BENTON HARBOR MICHIGAN » KNOWN FOR THE FINEST IN RECORD CHANGERS. PHONOGRAPHS AND TAPE RECORDERS 





sword. 
Twelve of these make one foot 
(abbr. ). 

Grows in Russian Ukraine. 

Capital of Russian satellite Bulgaria. 


3. Belongs to it. 


Make a mistake. 

Could be Communist controlled or a 
bright color. 

Plead or entreat. 


2. Capital of Poland. 
. Population group in Communist 


Yugoslavia. 


36. Region in central Yugoslavia. 
3. Chart of a country. 
. Exclamation expressing shock, usually 


humorous. 


. A spider spins it. 
. El , mountain in eastern 


Venezuela, source of iron ore. 
Part of a horse’s bridle. 


8. “The __.____ and the Pendulum,” 


eerie story by Edgar Allan Poe. 


50. Nickname for Alfred. 
. Myself. 


Do you call your father this? 
Electron volts (abbr.). 
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“Recommended LP “Tops 


iiJudy at Carnegie Hall [Capitol 
(S)WBO1569]. “Two hours of just 
pow!” say the ads for this album—and 
they're not kidding. The evening of 
song that Judy Garland presented on 
April 23, 1961, in New York’s jam- 
packed Carnegie Hall was the sort of 
evening that will be talked about for 
years and years—and this on-the-spot, 
two-record. album is certain to be a 
collector's item if only as procf that 
the talk is no exaggeration. For here 
is the greatest pop singer America has 
yet produced, belting out song after 
song in peak form — gay songs, sad 
songs, rhythm numbers, ballads, songs 
with just a piano behind her, others 
with a jazz combo, still others with a 
rocking big band. The voice is better 
than it’s been in years—warm, bright, 
and electric—and Judy knows how to 
vary its use so that each phrase of 
every lyric takes on meaning few pop 
singers even approach. When Judy 
finishes Come Rain or Come Shine, The 
Man That Got Away, San Francisco, or 
Rock-a-Bye Your Baby any other sing- 
er’s version becomes anti-climax. “Pow!” 
they say—and pow it is! 


“i“Boston Pops: Liebestraum [RCA 
Victor (LSC)LM2546]. The Boston Pops 
are unique throughout the world for 
the taste with which they combine 
classics with jukebox favorites. This is 
one of their best discs in years, but 
it's too bad the title gives it a mis- 
leading slant. To be sure Liszt’s Liebe- 
straum is there (beautifully played, 
too!), as is the haunting Greensleeves. 
But the LP title would hardly lead you 
to expect such plums as Moonglow & 
Theme from Picnic, Hernando’s Hide- 
away, or a whiz-bang survey of Danc- 
ing Through the Years from - square 
dances and Charlestons to cha-chas and 
a solid-beating Mambo Rock! Who said 
Boston was strait-laced? 


“The Fleetwoods: Deep in a Dream 
[Dolton BLP2007 or BST8007]. Gary, 
Gretchen, and Barbara coo 12 songs in 
a mellow mood, including their hit ver- 
sions of Teen-Ager in Love, Hey Little 
Tear, and Lah-dee-dah (Cha-cha-cha). 
A “must” for their fans, and a disc that 
should win new fans too. 


Maggie's Theme: Vardi Strings / Kapp 
Medallion ML7527]. Last spring Vardi 
made a hit 45-rpm disc of Maggie's 
Theme from the Disney comedy Parent 
Trap. Now it’s being used to lead off 
this LP of similar movie themes (in- 


cluding Pepe and Exodus). Vardi's ar- 
rangements are less thick than some 
other specialists in this type of music— 
and there are a surprising number of 
percussion, brass, and wind instruments! 


“Liszt: Les Preludes [Mercury 
MG50214 or SR90214]. The recent 
movie Song Without End has sparked 
new interest in the music of Franz 
Liszt. Here Antal Dorati and the Lon- 
don Symphony offer a crisp account of 
his most popular “symphonic poem”— 
as well as good versions of Smetana’s 
Moldau, Mussorgsky’s Night on Bald 
Mountain, Sibelius’ Valse Triste. 


Firebird and Gayne Suites [Epic 
BC1132]. This is the first LP made 
outside the Iron Curtain by Polish 
conductor Witold Riwocki, (who made 
a successful U.S. tour this year). Lead- 
ing Holland’s Hague Philharmonic, he 
offers an attractive program of Stravin- 
sky’s Firebird Suite, four dances from 
Khachaturian’s Gayne, and Enesco’s 
Rumanian Rhapsody No. 1—all very 
well played. Individually there are 
slightly better versions of each work 
available (Parliament's Cayne, Anser- 
met’s or Bernstein’s Firebird, Stokow- 
ski's Enesco), but if you're looking for 
all three on one disc, take this. —R. H. 


Soviet Satellites 
(Continued from page 18) 


poured into the free city of West 
Berlin (see last week's issue). As a re- 
sult, East Germany is suffering from 
a severe shortage of manpower. 

The reason for the mass migration 
is not hard to find. East Germany is a 
grim, unhappy land, chafing under the 
tyrannical rule of Communist chief of 
state Walter Ulbricht. Though it is 
the world’s sixth greatest industrial na- 
tion, its people lack most of the com- 
forts and conveniences of modern life. 
Housewives queue up in front of gro- 
ceries to buy scarce items. 

West Berlin, on the other hand, 
both free and prosperous. Until last 
month, it was an inviting exit route for 
East German refugees. 

On August 13, as the Berlin crisis 
mounted and the stream of East Ger- 
man refugees grew ever larger, the 
desperate Reds sealed off the border 
between East and West Berlin. 

East Germany, like Hungary before 
it, proves to the whole world that the 
Communist regimes do not represent 
the will of the people. To hold their 
eastern European empire together, the 
Soviets must rely on guns, tanks .. . 
and miles of barbed wire. 








arrangeable!... 
adaptable!... 
compatible! 


vV-M iiae oa COMPONENT STEREO PHONOGRAPH SYSTEM— 
MODEL 307—Take your stereo everywhere! It’s a musical compan- 
i a indoors, outdoors or anywhere! There's a variety of arrange- 
ments you can make in your room, at home, or at school, Place 

the detachable speakers on shelves, or in bookcases; even put 

the changer out of sight! Easy to carry! 4 Powerful Speakers 

—2 in each detachable section. V-M ‘Stere-O-Matic’® 4- 

Speed Record Changer plays all records—stereo and mon- 
aural—automatically or manually! Gray or Metallic Beige. 


the Woice of 


V-M CORPORATION « BENTON HARBOR MICHIGAN « 


V-M MODEL 307— $42995° 


usic® See and hear this and other fine V-M 


"Slightly Higher West 
KNOWN FOR THE FINEST IN RECORD CHANGERS, PHONOGRAPHS AND TAPE RECORDERS 


Products at your V-M Dealer’s 
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When you play 
defense— 


Mer BILL GEORGE 


Defensive Captain of the 
Chicago Bears, Says: 


TIP NO. 1: Cover your own area first. 
Don’t leave it until you see the ball. 


TIP NO. 2: Watch the offensive guards. 
When they both pull out, they usually 
lead a sweep around end. 


TIP NO. 3: In tackling, get your head 
in front of the runner. Brive through 
him—with your shoulders, where you’re 
best protected. Another thing about 
protection. In this game, you need a 
first-rate athletic supporter. To me, 
that means Bike. 
PRAIRIE IIR 


In every major sport, you'll find a good 
supporter is essential. Bike supporters 
are designed with the aid of leading 
athletes and coaches. They support, 
= and last. That’s why more ath- 
letes wear Bike than any other brand. 


Sold at all sporting goods dealers 








TRAINING NOW 
Send for 
FREE 


bsedpre agd acter toners tape 
ing your future. 
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ii“ “Tops, don’t miss. Mi iGood. 
i Fair. Save your money. 

BRIDGE TO THE SUN is the first 
motion picture to win the newly estab- 
lished ScHoLastic MaGazInes BELL 
RINGER Awarp for films of outstanding 
quality. Scholastic’s film critic, Philip T. 
Hartung, and the editors comprise the 
Bell Ringer selection jury. 

The award — a 
brass hand bell 
suitably inscribed 
—was made to Met- 
ro-Goldwyn- Mayer 
at a ceremony in 
the MGM New York 
offices with Car- 
roll Baker, who 
plays the leading 
feminine role in 
the picture, accepting the bell for the 
company, and Jack Lippert, executive 
editor of Scholastic Magazines, mak- 
ing the presentation. 

Scholastic Bell Ringer awards will 
be made for motion pictures which, in 
the opinion of the selection jury, meet 
Scholastic’s standards of excellence in 
direction, acting, photography, and ap- 
propriateness of shbject matter. The 
award will be made as frequently as 
such pictures appear. 

Mr. Hartung, in his review below, 
explains why we have rung the bell for 
BRIDGE TO THE SUN. 


BELL RINGER 
AWARD 


—The Editors 


BRIDGE TO THE SUN (MGM. Produced 
by Jacques Bar. Directed by Etienne 
Perier.) 

Life was no bed of roses for Gwen 

Harold, the girl from Tennessee who 


| married a handsome Japanese diplomat 
| in Washington after a whirlwind court- 
| ship. But neither Gwen nor Hidenari 
| Terasaki, her husband, expected life to 


easy. The important thing was that 
“Terry” were very much in 
true love helps many a 


be 
Gwen and 
love. And 


| couple over the stumbling blocks. 


Stumbling blocks were many for 


| Gwen and Terry, not only in the United 
| States, where friends looked askance at 
| first, but also in Japan, when Terry was 
| transferred there. 
| cult to get used to Japanese customs, and 

resented having to accept the traditional 


Gwen found it diffi- 


role of the Japanese wife, who was ex- 
pected to spend most of her time with 
the women while the men seemed to 
have all the fun and interesting con- 
versation. But their love carried Gwen 
and Terry through—through the dis- 


heartening days when they were back 
in Washington at the time of Pearl Har- 
bor, and through the war years in 
Japan, after Gwen insisted on returning 
with her husband and _ six-year-old 
daughter. Terry increased the problems 
by working for peace and drawing the 
ire of the Japanese war party. 

Based on Gwen Terasaki’s autobio- 
graphical novel, Bridge to the Sun is 
an extremely moving film. The many 
sequences photographed on location in 
Japan add authenticity to the poignant 
story, especially in the war scenes. 

Carroll Baker exhibits a great deal 
of charm as the American girl deter- 
mined to be a good wife (Japanese 
style, but without losing her personality) 
and a good mother (but without allow- 
ing her attractive daughter, whose sym- 
pathies during wartime bombings are 
naturally with her fellow Japanese, to 
become embittered against America). 
Perhaps one failing of this otherwise 
fine movie is that its story is told mostly 
from Gwen's point of view. But the film 
by no means neglects Terry, who is 
played with winning appeal by James 
Shigeta. Terry’s continued fight for 
peace, in Washington and in Tokyo, 
even during the war, play an important 
part in the story. Bridge to the Sun is a 
well-directed film that makes its viewers 
think as it moves them to laughter and 
tears with its warm and human story. 

—Puirr T. HarTuNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Musical—(M) ; 
Western—(W) 


Comedy—(C) Docu 


(D); 
Animated Carteon—(A); 


(Y) 


Drama 
mentary 


wwve Guns of Navarone (D); Misty 
>); Question Seven (D); Parent Trap 
(C); Fanny (D); Francis of Assisi (D). 
“i Sand Castle (D); Fabulous World 
of Jules Verne (D); Master of the World 
(D); Exodus (D); Absent-Minded Pro- 
fessor (C). 
wv Ring of Fire 
Sky (D); Naked Edge 
Lost Continent (D). 
Big Show (D); Last Time I Saw Archie 
C); By Love Possessed (D); Two Loves 
(D). 


(D); Trouble in the 
(D); Atlantis, the 








REE STARLIGHT CASE 'N FRA 


os (ls hip pl alos 
25 ony? 


corners add glamour to your treasured 
snapshot. New wallet size 24" x 3%". 
FRIENDSHIP PHOTOS. 


DEPT. F-42 QUINCY 69, MASS, 


own favorite photo o 
Goumed unharmed). 
Deep sunk embossing, softly rounded 
or GOror $2 
plus 25¢ shipping 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


MEDICAL secn ey Ate ASSISTANTS, 
LAB & X-RAY TECHNOLOGISTS 
Co-ed 1 year courses. Lifetime career. Good pay. 
time work. ie Cleveland G.I. sooneres A. D. 
Comes Degree. Free placement. Suggestions for 7%. 
take HOME STUDY COURSE FOR MEDICAL Recep - 
tionist, in office procedure, basic nursing arts & lab 
theory. Leads to high paying career. Credit granted toward 
resident training. Write for 5 Approved 
Schools: Boston, Cleveland, L.A., Detroit, (AML Eastern 
School for Physicians’ Aides, 85 Fifth Ave., New York). . 
Write Catalog, Dept. 9, 4707 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
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> ; 
, Looking anc 
Listening 


on 


Show of the Week: Among the many 
new programs that will have their 
premieres this week is Walt Disney's 
Wonderful World of Color on NBC. 
This Sunday we will explore “Math 
Magic Land,” where we'll see such 
oddities as the square root of trees. 


Wednesday, Sept. 20—One new show 
marks this Wednesday’s schedule. On 
NBC, it’s The Joey Bishop Show, a new 
situation comedy. 

Thursday, Sept. 21—ABC has an- 
other of the Ernie Kovacs Specials, with 
Kovacs again using plenty of tricky 
camera work for his offbeat humor. 
And, on CBS, there’s a new crime-ad- 
venture series. The Investigators. 

Saturday, Sept. 23—NBC tries some- 
thing new this season with Saturday 
Night At the Movies, a series of recent 
feature films which have not been 
shown on TV before. The opening will 


have Marilyn Monroe in the comedy, 


“How To Marry a Millionaire.” 

ABC has -a two-part special, this 
Saturday and next. It's “The Assassina- 
tion Plot of Teheran,” a fictionalized 
drama based on a rumored plot to as- 
sassinate Roosevelt, Stalin, and Church- 
ill during the 1943 Teheran Conference. 

Sunday, Sept. 24—As usual Sunday is 
a busy day on the TV screen. 

NBC’s DuPont Show of the Week 
vill do “Happy With the Blues,” a 
brief biography of composer Harold 
Arlen 

On ABC, Maverick returns for a new 
season this week, and there will also 
be a new adventure series. Follow the 
Sun, the story of two writers who roam 
the colorful islands of the Pacific. 

NBC will have a new cartoon show, 
The Bullwinkle Show, on Sundays. 

Monday, Sept. 25—On ABC’s Expe- 
dition this week, we're off to visit “The 
Water People of Burma,” natives who 
live in the remote parts of that southern 
Asian country. 

NBC also has the premier of a new 
police show, 87th Precinct, on this 
Monday's schedule. 

Tuesday, Sept. 26—One of the sea- 
son’s most publicized new shows begins 
this Tuesday. On NBC, it’s The Dick 
Powell Show, a dramatic anthology 
program. First play is “Who Killed 
Julie Greer?” 

CBS has a new situation comedy on 
Tuesday, Ichabod and Me. It stars 
Robert Sterling and George Chandler, 
and is set in a small-town newspaper 
office —Diex KLeINer 
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DOING IT THE HARD WAY by hogp 


(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT /S!) 


easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 
Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, oue rinsing), every trace of 

® dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 


F | I ( down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 


SHAMPOO hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 











the bowling alley’s buzzing, the boys are all there 


you're on your way looking great —in a Ship’n Shore ty-belt that's 
a show of stripes—or the oxford pop-on with easy lines...5.98 


Ship'nShore 











Uiysses of days long gone past 
Had a mind that was keen and so fast! | 
When the sirens’ attraction 
Drove his men to distraction, 

He just stapled them all to the mast! 


STAPLER 


no bigger than 
a pack of gum! 


é (including 1000 staples 


Unconditionally | 





@ Made in America! 
@ Tot S50 refills always available! 


@ Buy it at your stationery, 
variety or bookstore dealer! 


Swingline: me. 


Long Isiand City 1, New York 


WORLO'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF STAPLERS FOR HOME AND OFFICE 

















? WALLET 
PHOTOS 


Just send any size graduation 
photo, snapshot or negative with 
$1.00 for 25 Beautitone® wallet 
photos. Each 2'/.x3'4 inch photo 
is made on double-weight, silk 
finish, portrait paper. We 
postage and return original. 
Money back guarantee. 60 

for $2.00, 100 for $3.00. 

For super speed service 

add 25< 


BEAUTITONE® PHOTOS 
Dept. 27, Green Bay, Wis. 





Airtight Alibi 

The accused had been duly convicted 
when it was proved on further evidence 
that he actually had been in prison at 
the time the act was committed. ; 

“Why didn’t you say so?” demanded 
the judge. 

“Well,” said- the prisoner apologeti- 
cally, “I was afraid of prejudicing the 


jurv against me 
United Mine Workers Journa 
Baseball Blockade 


The day before the World Series be- 
gan, an eXecutive of a factory went to 


| the guard at the employes’ gate and 


said: “For the next few days I want 
vou to check carefully to see that no 


| one brings unauthorized articles into 


the plant.” 

“Into the plant?” exclaimed , the 
guard. “I always check them when they 
leave, of course. What do you expect 


| them to be bringing in, sir?” 


‘Something that might seriously re- 
tard production,” explained the boss. 


‘Portable radios.” 
Wall Street Journal 


Employee Etiquette 


The boss returned from lunch in a 
good humor and called in the whole 
staff to listen to a couple of jokes he 
had picked up. All except one girl 
laughed uproariously. 

“What's the matter?” grumbled the 
boss. “Haven't you a sense of humor?” 

“I don’t have to laugh,” said the girl, 


‘I'm leaving on Friday anyhow. 
Sunshine 


Feminine Wiles 


Mother discovered her little daughter 
fighting with the boy next door. After 
parting them, she lectured her daughter. 

“Next time,” she said, “I don’t want 
you hitting Johnny back. Remember 
that you are a lady. Outtalk him.” 


The Sunday Star Magazine 


You Can‘t Win 

Two foreigners had landed in the 
United States and taken a room in a 
seaside hotel. To their surprise, they 
were attacked by mosquitoes, an insect 
new to them. 

That night, as they turned out the 
light and went to bed, two fireflies 
flitted in through the window. 

“It's no use,” one groaned to the 
other, “They've come back with lan- 


terns looking for us.” 
Illinois Shaft 


Spirit Willing, Flesh Weak 
Discussing his tennis game with a 
friend, a stout little dumpling of a man 
explained it this way: “When my oppo- 
nent hits the ball to me my brain im- 
mediately barks out a command to my 
body: “Race up to the net,’ it says,” 
‘slam a blistering drive to the far cor- 
ner of the court, jump back into po- 
sition to return the next volley.” 
“Then what?” asked his friend. 
“Then,” sighed the stout little man, 


“my body says, “Who—me?’” 
Home Folks 


Worthy Tale 


One co-ed to another: “Of course, | 
wouldn't say anything about her unless 
it was good and, oh boy, is this good!” 


Compac 


Protective Covering 


The nervous old lady was walking 
gingerly through a part of town not 
noted for civility or sobriety. Rain set in 
and she dodged furtively from one en- 
trance or awning to another, At one of 
the stops, she was startled by a gruff 
voice saying: “Keep moving, lady, I’ve 
got you covered.” 

Shaking in her galoshes, she looked 
back. There stood a kindly old gentle- 
man holding a big umbrella. 


‘Atlanta Constitution 


Strange Employment 


Paddy, who was eager to obtain work 
went to the employment exchange. 

‘Anything in this morning?” he asked 
the clerk. 

Yes,” said the clerk, after consulting 
his books, “there’s a job at the Eagle 
Laundry. Do you want it?” 

“Well,” he said, “it’s like this. I really 
want to work mighty bad, but the fact 


is I ain't never washed an eagle.” 
Modern Maturity 


Space-Saver 


A sign in the showroom of a foreign 
car dealer reads: “We give demonstra- 
tion rides in your living room.” 


Coronet 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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MAKE SOME 
DECISIONS 


Gradually you realize it...the free and 
easy world of childhood isn’t your world 
any longer. One of the surest signs of ap- 
proaching adulthood comes when you 
have to start making your own decisions. 
If you are soon to graduate, people are 
already asking you to give some indica- 
tion of your future value as a person. 

The age in which you will have to 
make your way is the Aerospace Age. 
This is a time of supersonic flight, of 
amazing technological advances. And 
the dawn of the Aerospace Age is right 
now ...in the U.S. Air Force. 


Above all, the Air Force offers you-a 
chance to become a member of what 
might well be the most important organi- 
zation in our country. It offers you some- 
thing else, too...a way of life that can 
be interesting, exciting and rewarding in 


many ways. 

To receive full details on your op- 
portunities in the Air Force, clip and 
mail this coupon. Naturally, there is 
no obligation. 


U.S. AIR FORCE There's a place for 
tomorrow's leaders on the Aerospace Team 
r orrorummes | Career Information 
sewoamce Dept. $19, 
Box 7608, 

> eee 4, D.C. 

I am a citizen or resident of the 


U.S.A. Please send me your illus- 
pus am ‘7 | trated booklet. 


Name  — 
Address 
City 

















County 
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Beach party? Have a ball... have a Coke! Fun, wherever you 
party : 


go, to get that REFRESHING NEW FEELING with what-but-ice-cold 
Coca-Cola! With Coke, zing’s the thing. With you, it’s Coke. 
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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE 


WEEK * 





New Board for N.Y.C. 


On September 21st, the City of New 
York gets a new school board. 
climaxes one of the bitterest 
disputes in New York City school his- 
tory—a dispute which involved charges 

f bribery and corruption, got mixed up 
in a mayoralty campaign, came under 
the scrutiny of State Education Commis- 
sioner and Governor, and led to a special 
session of State Legislature 

[he situation began three years ago 
vhen City Controller Lawrence Gerosa 


Thus 


board of waste in 
construction program. Be- 


Gerosa charges, both the 


iccused the S¢ hool 


the school 

LLIS¢ ot the 
ity and state 
nvestigate school operations 

In 1959, City Administrator Charles 
Preusse reported to Mayor Wagner that 
the city could save “millions of dollars” 
if the board kept out of administrative 
functions in school planning. 

In May of this year, the school] board 
barred two construction firms from any 
further school when, it was 
ileged, the firms had submitted tie 
bids and the contract was awarded by 
a coin During the same month, 
Mayor Wagner had a school tour inter- 
rupted by the appearance of a rat in 


set up commissions to 


business 
toss 


the school auditorium. 

In June, the state investigating com- 
mission held public hearings on the 
During this month, a 
inspector suspended for 
allegedly taking bribes from 24 con- 
tractors. Thirty-nine other 
spectors and supervisors were accused 


school crisis 


SC hool Was 


school in- 


of accepting gratuities from contractors. 

In July, Deputy School Supt. Joseph 
R. Weiss was suspended without pay 
by the school board over “conflict of 
interest” charges. A grand jury investi- 
gated the circumstances by which 
School Supt. John J. Theobald had a 
boat built for him (under a relative’s 
name) at a city school. Theobald had 
paid for the materials. Later, the grand 
jury cleared Theobald of any wrong- 
doing. Three other grand juries began 
looking into school activities. 

In August, State Education Commis- 
sioner James Allen told the city school 
board to “take vigorous action” or re- 
sign in favor of a new board. Mayor 
Wagner called for a joint city-state 
commission to look into school needs 


NEA Backs Desegregation 


Fabian Bachrach Phot 


Ewald Turner is new president of 
National Education Association. 


and make recommendations. Governor 
Rockefeller rejected this plan, and 
called for a special session of the State 
Legislature to consider the school crisis 
Mayor Wagner named a_ three-man 
panel to make recommendations. The 
panel (Henry Heald of the Ford Foun- 
dation, Max Rubin of the State Citizens 
Committee for Public Schools, and 
former City Administrator Charles 
Preusse) said the school board should 
resign and be replaced. 

After some political in-fighting, the 
Mayor and the Governor agreed on the 
following plan, which was approved 
by the State Legislature: 

1. The existing school board would 
remain in office until Sept. 20. 

2. A panel of civic leaders would 
draw up a list of at least 18 names for 
presentation to Mayor Wagner. The 
Mayor would choose nine of these for 
a new school board, to take office 
Sept. 21. 

3. From the time it takes office until 
July 1, 1962, the board would have power 
to dismiss superintendent of schools, or 
any deputy or associate superintendent. 

4. By Feb. 1, 1962, State Commis- 
sioner Allen would make proposals to 
the Governor regarding an overhaul of 
the city school system. 


The National Education Association 
officially supports the Supreme Court 
decision on school desegregation. Fol- 
lowing a floor fight over a more care- 
fully-worded resolution on integration, 
NEA delegates meeting in Atlantic City 
this summer voted to insert the follow- 
ing sentence in the resolution: “The Na- 
tional Education Association pledges 
continued support of the United States 
Supreme Court decision on school de 
segregation.” 

The vote came over the opposition of 
a number of Southern delegates, and 
several state groups insisted on being so 
placed on record 

In other actions, NEA delegates 
Backed a salary scale for teachers of 
$6-13,000. 

POpposed merit rating of teachers. 
Called for more equitable tax legisla- 
tion regarding the professional expenses 
of teachers. 

Backed a Federal aid 
public schools. 

P Urged a Federal scholarship program 
for talented youths. 

PRecognized the special problems be- 
ing created in urban area schools. Dele- 
gates called for a conference of selected 
state association presidents to plan an 
expanded program of services in urban 
areas. 

Ewald Turner of Pendleton, Ore., be- 
came new president of NEA. Newly- 
elected vice-president and _president- 
elect is Mrs. Hazel Blanchard of Fresno, 
Calif. 


program for 


. . 
Timely Topic 

A joint committee of the NEA and 
the American Legion reported on plans 
to issue a report this fall on “Teaching 
About Communism and the American 
Heritage in Our Schools.” 

Paul A. Grigsby, co-chairman of the 
committee (and director of student 
teaching at Central College, Fayette, 
Mo.), said that many social studies 
teachers wanted to teach about Com- 
munism, but faced local opposition 
“We believe this is a necessity,” he said 
“Schools must teach about other forms 
of government contrary to our own.” 

The committee report will be aimed 








Free Filmstrips 


The Free Filmstrips you need to enrich 
and vitalize textbook teaching are listed 
in the New, 1961 

Educators Guide to Free Filmstrips 


— Authoritative — Comprehensive — 
Easy-to-Use 


Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ST Randolph, Wisconsin 














For Teachers of 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
GEOGRAPHY 
SCIENCES, HISTORY 


and othe 


FILMS FROM 


FOR RENTAL OR PURCHASE 
A wide chaice of sound films in color and 
black & white, about the fascinating land 
“Down Under.” Free illustrated catalog 
AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 
636 Fifth Ave., Suite 414, New York 20, N. Y. 


Illustrated pamphlets and brochures also avatiabic 














When Writing to Advertisers 


Say You Saw It 
in Scholastic Teacher 


LESS PAPER WORK 
for TEACHER 


VENT ‘i 


mb oA 


(EY]TEACHER DIAL- GRADER 


speeds marking and grading homework 
and classroom papers. The comfort-grip- 
ping stamp with 11 easy-to-dial stamps 
spotlights comments, builds students pride, 
improves parental attitudes — and leaves 
more time for important lesson planning. 
Single stamp with 11 grading state- 
ments and pad in a ready-to-use trans- 
parent container $2.50. 


CITY MARKING DEVICES CORP. 
69 Murray Street, Dept.c N.Y. 7, N.Y. 
Please send CITY TEACHER GRADERS at $2.50 
each. Check (money order) enclosed for $_____ 
Name 
Address 











at both high school students and teach- 
ers. Not intended as a course in itself, 
it would be part of another course in 
history or social studies. 

This fall, Senior Scholastic and 
World Week will begin a 15-part series 
on “What You Should Know About 
Communism—and Why.” ] 


Schizophrenia? 


The teaching profession, says New 
Jersey Commissioner of Education Fred- 
erick M. Raubinger, is developing symp- 
toms of “educational schizophrenia—a 
splitting away from reality.’ 

In an address before the Atlantic City 
convention of NEA, Raubinge1 reported 
that educators are being urged to adopt 
which do with 


not square 


practices 
“reality.” 
On one hand 


committed 


Raubinger said, teach- 


ers are to a belief in the 


importance of the individual—in his 
uniqueness; in his right to full and re- 
peated opportunity to find a place for 
himself according to his nature, talents 
and ambitions 
Furthermore 


broad, libe ral sense, 18 a human process 


learning, in its 


which rests primarily on the close per- 
sonal relationship of teacher to pupil, 
upon teaching which is warm, face to 


face, understanding, observant, resting 


m a belief in the capabilities of pupils.” 


] 


But proposals are being made to “in- 


crease the lock-step, destroy diversity 
and place pupils in molds.” These pro- 
posals, said Raubinger, include the fol- 
lowing 


] Proposals fol 


sometimes in the form 


“federally centraliz- 
ing education 
of a national curriculum. 

2. External testing programs. Many 
yf these influence teaching to “a signifi- 
cant extent.” 

3. Education by 

other 


television, teaching 


machine ind technological de- 
vices, 

4. Manipulation of the organizational 
structure of including — the 
longer SC hool day, longer school veal 
curriculum tracks, XYZ grouping, team 


teaching, schools within schools, honor 


S¢ hools. 


groups, special schools for spec ial tal- 
ents, departmentalization at the elemen- 
tary school, teacher aides, and lay 
re ade rs z 

Concluded Raubinger: “I believe we 
ire not only moving toward lock-step 
ind conformity, but I suspect we may 
be on the road to doing actual damage 
to children and young people. . 

‘The American child and his parents 
deserve better help and deeper wisdom 
than the profession is presently provid- 
ing. We are frightened and in retreat 
toward outmoded concepts which we 
know in our hearts we should not adopt 

hence our schizophrenic behavior. 


‘Somewhere, professional people 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


have to stand and say ‘these things we 
will not do. These notions of the role of 
the teacher we cannot accept. .. 


NEA Studies 


[wo NEA studies were reported on at 
the Atlantic City just 
started, the other completed. 
is a study by 


convention: one 


Luther H 


General of 


Underway 
Evans, former Director 
UNESCO, on the 
Financed by a grant from 
Machines, the 


prepare 


impact of automation 
m education 
International Business 
study will 
1ew generations for living in a complex 


deal with how to 
cientific and technological society. It 
1] deal with the re-training of workers 
ho are technologically unemployed 
rganizing educational programs for on- 
the-job professional people who want to 
efresh their knowledge and educating 
use of leisure time 

Outgoing NEA Clarice 
Kline reported the results of an NEA- 
financed study by the Bureau of the 
Census on the effects of the population 
explosion on education. By 1970 there 
ill be an in the college-age 
group of 57 per cent; an increase in the 
high school group of 43 per cent; and 


(ages 


tizens tor s¢ nsible 


president 


Increase 


an increase in the working force 
22-64) of 12 per cent 
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sorry, 
I wish I 
could let you 


The AMERICANA is recognized 
by librarians and teachers as the 
modern Amer ican encyclopedia, 
world-wide in scope. Its accuracy, 
thoroughness, and ease of use make 
it equally indispensable to the jun- 


ior high school student and the most 
advanced scholar. 

30 volumes, 59,000 articles. 
15,500 illustrations. $319.50; dis- 
count to schools and libraries. 

© AMERICANA CORPORATION *° 
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Her name is Katya or Nadezhda or Vehra 
...an average student in an average Soviet 
high school. She loves to study world 
geography, read about far-off countries, 
paint in their outlines on her globe. Her 
world looks like ours. Yet how different 
it really is — shaped by the doctrines of 
Marx and Lenin, of Stalin and 
Khrushchev. 


Starting this November in WORLD WEEK... What YOU Should Know About Communism— 
And Why: 15 articles explaining the origin, aims, purposes and methods of communism ... its 
historical development in the U.S.S.R. and China . . . its challenge to the free world and how 


that challenge is being met. 


This exclusive series has been prepared by the editors of Scholastic Magazines in consultation 
with leading experts on Soviet affairs. Lucidly written, illustrated with photos and maps, it 
provides the indispensable facts and background students need for an understanding of com- 


munism today. 
Be sure your students don’t miss this important new series ... or the forthcoming World Affairs 
Units on the crisis centers of Africa, Asia and the Caribbean... 


... and the all-new U.S. & World Affairs Annual (Oct. 4 issue). Designed for use with WORLD 
WEEK throughout the school year, this unique reference work provides basic up-to-date informa- 
tion on more than 100 countries, every major world region, current world leaders. 


If you haven’t sent in your renewal, this is the last issue of WORLD WEEK you'll receive until 
we have your order. 


Fill out the card opposite and mail it .. . today! 


WORLD Week 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 
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* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


; Poland and the Other Soviet Satellites, 


ALSO OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


IN THIS ISSUE 

1. News in Review: See Newsmak- 
ers, p. 7; World News in Review, pp. 
8-10; Contemporary Affairs Test, pp. 
19-20, 

2. World Geography: Unit on Poland 
and the Other Soviet Satellites, pp. 11- 
18; also see World News in Review, 
pp. 8-10 

3. World History: Unit on Poland 
and the Other Soviet Satellites, espe- 
cially pp. 13-18; also see World News 
in Review, pp. 8-10 

4. Guidance: Here’s Looking at You, 
p. 26; How Would You Solve It? p. 28; 
Ask Gay Head, p. 29 

5. Testing Materials: Contemporary 
Affairs Test, pp. 19-20; a workbook 
page for the Unit on Poland and the 
Other Soviet Satellites, p. 24; also see 
the questions in this Teaching Guide. 

6. General Interest: Our Nation’s 
Immortals (John Lothrop Motley), p. 
21; regular back-page features, includ- 
ing sports, crossword puzzle, etc., be- 


99 


ginning on p. <<. 


How to Use the Contemporary 
Affairs Test (pages 19-20) 


Our Contemporary Affairs Test, con- 
sisting of 50 objective-type questions, 
is intended to help you, at the begin- 
ning of the school vear. to analyze the 
competence of your students in knowl- 
edge of conte mporary affairs and social 
studies skills. The test will help you to 
build your lesson plans this year with 
the strengths and weaknesses of your 
students in mind. 

The test should be 
tinuous class period without interrup- 
tion. Let your students know that their 
marks will have no effect on their regu- 
lar class grades 

The answers are at the bottom of the 
next page of this Teaching Guide. We 
suggest that the scored papers be re- 
turned to students. 


given in one con- 


How Do Your Pupils Compare? 

By recording the results as indicated 
in the blank on this page, you will help 
us to make national averages available 
to you for purposes of comparison. 
Please mai] this blank not later than 
October 1. Results will be published in 
a November issue. You do not have to 
use this blank if you do not wish to clip 
it. Simply type or write vour scores in 


a similar form 





MY CLASS SCORES IN CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS TEST 


Fill out and mail this blank before October 1 to: 
World Week Test Editor, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Year in 


TOTAL SCORE School 


0-15 


(Maximum possible, 9 
all tests: 50) 


| —— 


Number of pupils by grades making scores in these ranges 


16-25 26-35 36-40 41-45 46-50 





— | ——_—_— 








Teacher's Name____ 
Scheel 


Grades of Pupils ___ 





City end Sate 


Courses Taught___ 





NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 

One of our Newsmakers this week is 
James ]. Rowley, new head of the U. S. 
Secret Service. The other Newsmaker 
is Lieutenant Charlene Suneson, first 
woman Navy officer ordered to sea. 


UNIT: POLAND AND THE OTHER 


SOVIET SATELLITES 
(pp. 11-18) 
Key Ideas to Stress 

1. In area and population, Poland is 
the largest of Soviet Russia’s seven 
satellite nations in Eastern Europe. 
Most of the country is a level, well- 
irrigated plain, where a variety of crops 
can be raised. Poland is well-supplied 
with coal and other minerals. Once an 
agricultural nation, Poland is now con- 
centrating on manufacturing. However, 
by emphasizing only heavy industry, 
Poland’s Communist government 
deprived the people of consumer goods. 
Life in Poland remains gayer and freer 
than in the other Soviet satellites. 

2. Living under foreign domination 
is not a new experience for the Poles. 
In the 18th century, the once-powerful 
state of Poland vanished from the map 
of Europe—partitioned by its power- 
ful neighbors, Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia. Poland was reborn as an inde- 
pendent nation after World War I, but 
it was again conquered and divided by 
Germany and Soviet Russia in 1939, at 
the start of World War Il. After the 
war, a Communist government sub- 
servient to Moscow was installed by 
force and fraud. In 1956. when a work- 


has 


ers rebellion in Poznan threatened to 
ignite a revolution, the Reds installed 
a more moderate Communist, Wlady- 
slaw Gomulka. 

3. Since 1956 the Gomulka regime 
has followed a policy of “semi-inde- 
pendence” from Soviet domination. 
However, its leaders remain dedicated 
to communism, and it is unlikely that 
Poland will make an open break with 
the Soviet bloc. Recently Poland’s 
Cardinal Wyszynski has accused the 
government of attempting to curtail the 
freedoms of the Church. 


Assignments 


1. Pages 11-12: Summarize what you 
have read about Poland under the fol 
lowing headings: Area and Population; 
Agriculture; Minerals; Industries; Liv- 
ing Standards; Famous Poles. 

2. Pages 14-16: (1) Poland 
long history of foreign domination. Ex- 
plain. (2) Summarize the relationship 
between Poland and Soviet Russia 


has a 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


Map Work 


1. Ask students to trace o1 
freehand maps of Poland in their note- 


draw 
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books. The map in this issue of World 
Week can be their guide. 

2. Check in your school library for 
maps which show the changing bound 
aries of European countries for the past 
200 vears. Use the maps in class discus 
sion of Poland. 


Discussion Questions (pp. 11-16) 


1. Why has Poland been called 
Maverick Satellite”? 

2. How did the Communists happen 
to gain control of Poland? 

3. What made the Poznan revolt of 
1956 a significant chapter in recent 
Polish history? 

4. If the majority of Poles are dis- 
satisfied with communism, why don't 
they just overthrow Gomulka? 

5. Despite Poland’s agricultural and 
mineral wealth, the Poles still complain 
about the lack of consumer goods. How 
do vou explain this situation? 


Discussion Questions (pp. 17-18) 
1. Soviet Russia 

champion of “oppressed peoples” who 

are struggling to overthrow their colo 

nial masters, What is your opinion of 

Soviet claims? 

2. What methods does Soviet Russia 


use to control its satellites? 


claims to be the 


3. Why is Communist Yugoslavia 
thorn in the side of Soviet Russia? 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 


(p. 21) 
The 


subject of our Hall of Fame 


WHAT'S AHEAD 
September 27, 1960 


The Communist Bloc—3. Commu- 
nist China and Its Satellites. 


Unit 


October 4, 1960 


Special Issue: U. S. and World Affairs 
Annual—Your Key to Understand 


ing the News, 1961-62 edition. 
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‘First Solo” Reprints 


Of direct value to the schools’ driver 
education program and of general in- 
terest and value to all students in your 
school, the Chrysler ad on page 3 is 
in excellent example of a company’s 
contribution to public The 
is directed to young people 
about to 


service. 
message 
reached, or are 
legal driving age. The em- 
phasis is on driver attitude—the social 


t 
responsibility of drivers. 


have 


who 


reach, the 


Enlarged reprints of the Chrysle: 
message are available on request. Your 
will 


training instructor 


knowing about thes« 


school’s driver 
be interested in 
ind you may wish to clip and send him 
this announcement. 

For 
De pt 
12nd Street 


reprints write: Special Services 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
New York 36, N. Y., indi 


1umber of reprints desired 


t yr th 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Answers to Contemporary Affairs Test 
(See pages 19-20) 

Identification: 1-Kennedy; 2- 
Khrushchev; 3-Castro; 4-Shepard (astro- 
naut #1); 5-Earl Warren; 6-De Gaulle: 
7-Nixon; 8-Stevenson; 9-Nehru; 10-Nasse1 
II. U.S. Affairs: a-1; b-3; c-1; d-4; e-3; 


g-2; h-2; i-4; j-2 


I. Picture 


t 
S 


III. World Affairs: a-1; b-1 
-3; f-l; g-l; h-4; i-2; j-4; k-4 
n-2; o-4. 

IV. Words in the News: a-3; b-3; c-2 
-4; e-l; f-4; g-1; h-1; i-2; j-3 

V. Reading a Graph: a-NS; b-T; c-T: 
-F; e-T 


3; d-4; 


C- 
1-3: m-2; 








TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 








COMMUNIST CHINA 
AND ITS SATELLITES 


Sept. 27 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Mao’s China, by P: 
Durdin (Headline Series No. 136), 1959 
35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, New York 
Hunger in China; Letters from the Con 
-Il, by R. L. Walker, 1960, 25¢ 
Leader, 7 East 15th Street, New 
New York. Republic of Chin 
(general information), 1960, free to 
libraries), Chinese News Service, 127! 
6th Avenue, New York 20, New York 
Economic Developments in Taiwan 1960 
(Economic Reports Part 1, No. 61-34 
1961, 15¢; Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington 25, D. C. 


ARTICLES: “Year of the Ox; Commu- 
nist China Today,” by Ming Ho, Common- 
weal, June 9, 1961. “Starvation in China; 
Desperate Reds Turn West,” U. S. News 
& World Report, May 15, 1961. “Shang 
hai.” by H. Suyin, Holiday, Aug. 1961 


munes 
New 
York 3, 


s on Taiwan by W H 
er, May 11, 1961 Khrus! 
from “Crack 
Crankshaw 
‘China,’ specia 
1960. “At 

Atlantic, De 
idow of Mao 
Y Times 


ina; excerpts 

Wall by EF 

M L961 

Current History, De 
Report on Taiwan 
Ise-tung 

Magazine, 


Under 


sound 


Communism 

black & 

or rent, Encyclopaedia Bri 

In 1150 Wilmette Ave., 

Ill. All phases of Chinese life 

f Red China, 1959, 54 minutes 

sound, black & sale or rent, Mc- 

Graw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Di- 

vision, 330 West 42 Street, New York 36 
New York. Produced by CBS-T\V 


r 
China 


FILMS: 


09, 22 nutes white 


white, 


FILMSTRIPS: China: Communism in 
Asia, 1961, 59 frames, N. Y. Times, Office 
#~ Educational Activities, 229 West 43rd 
Street, New York 36, New York. The 
efforts of China to become the dominant 


power on the continent 


=[>/u)n 
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ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 24 


1. Cartoon 1-Poland’s 
Communist party 1956, follow- 
ing a rebellion of workers in the city of 
Poznan; 3-the armed might of Soviet Rus- 
sia, used to keep Poland and the other 
4-Gomulka’s Com- 
walking a 


Interpretation: 
boss; 2-in 


Soviet satellites in line; 


nunist government has been 


“semi-independence” from 
Soviet domination. Although it has given 
Poland more freedom than the other satel- 
lites possess, it cannot go too far without 
risking direct Soviet intervention; 5-no 
Il. What Did You Read? 1-seven; 2-in- 
lustry; 3-Warsaw; 4-Curie; 5-Roman Cath- 
lic; 6-false; 7-most of level 
plain, bordered on the south by the Car 
pathian Mountains; 8-coal, iron ore 
two); 9-more 10- 


lead, Z1n¢ iny 
12-Britain and 


ll-World War I: 

13-Soviet Russia; 14-false 15- 
gious instruction was eliminated in 80 
per cent of Polish 
back the delivery of 

struction; the Polish army began draft 
two religious holi 
Ww w3kdays 


“offic al 


tightrope ot 


Poland is a 


COop- 
per 
18th; 
France; 
schools; factories cut 
materials for church 
seminary students 
were leclared 
n ye 

Il. Put on Your 
for a tew 


ind is a le 


In tl past 


1-Ex 


th 


Thinking Caps 


ept mountains to the sou 
vel plain without natural bai 
foreign armies from the 
marched through 


1 
ind the west Nave 


2-In their answers, students 
with the 1956 Poznan uprising 
f 


Hungarian revolution of 


Slavia defection from the So 


1948 


iny 


urrent turmoil in East 


if ] 


Several other situa 
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Don't Miss... 


like it or not! 


Just What Is Problem Behavior?, by 
A. W. Stouffer, Jr., in the Sep- 
ports on a study by 

of the State 

Pa. Parents, teach- 
yunsellors were 
problems of 
seriousness of 
choose active, 

rms of trouble- 
and counsel- 

ith sensitive, 
unsocial. un- 


t\ 


Is International Communism Win- 
ning?, The Anna f the American 
id Social Science 

les on various 

t-West struggle. 

] lovnbee, 

nce B. Randall, 


stall. and Clark 


rican Youth Too Soft?, in the 
| U.S. News and World Re- 
Bud Wilkinson, 
n physical fit- 
rity of American 
hysically capable 

countries. 


SPECIAL RATES 


iio} am —telelet- hie) a 


,HOTEL << 
Wellington 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITIONING - TV 
No parking 
problems at 
Albany's largest 
hotel... with 
Albany’s only drive-in 
garage. You'll like the com- 
fort and convenience, tool 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge. 


136 STATE STREET 
OPPOSITE STATE CAPITOL © A 
See your friendly travel agent. 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 


LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 


OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Prices trom 50« TRANSLATION PUBLISHING (O., Inc 


Write tor free catalog 5.7 67 IRVING PLACE. NEW YORK 3. N.Y 


Tn my book” 


r) 


Supp-hose, the original sheer support stockings are in a class by themselves! 
On every score: fit, looks, long wear and support, nothing can compare with 


all-nylon Supp-hose Stockings. Don’t take 
chances with substitutes. Remember, it - | >® 
has to say Supp-hose to be Supp-hose. upp OSE ] 
Seamed or seamless styles, only $4.95. ~-STOCKINGS 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students 


COMEDY 


Wed., Sept. 20, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Joey Bishop Show: New situation com- 
edy series starring comedian Joey 
Bishop as an amiable, trouble-prone 
“leg man” for a Hollywood public rela- 
tions firm. 

Tues., Sept. 26, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Icha- 
bod and Me: New comedy series co- 
starring Robert Sterling as a big-city 
newspaperman who becomes publisher 
of a small New England newspaper, and 
George Chandler, as the shrewdest man 
in town 

Wed., Oct. 4, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mrs. G. 
Goes to College: Gertrude Berg and Sir 
Cedric Hardwick star, respectively, as 
freshman Sarah Green and Professor 
Crayton, an exchange professor from 
Cambridge University. 


DRAMA 
Sat., Sept. 23, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 


Assassination Plot at Teheran: First of 
two-part drama special. Fictionalized 
story based on rumored Nazi attempt to 
assassinate Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin at 1943 Teheran conference. Sec- 
ond part will be seen on Sept. 30. 

Sun., Sept. 24, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Week: “Happy With 
the Blues.” Musical tribute to composer 
Harold Arlen based on autobiography of 
same name. Cast includes Vic Damone, 
La Vern Baker, Peggy Lee, Nelson Rid- 
dle, and Harold Arlen. 

Tues., Sept. 26, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Dick 
Powell Show: “Who Killed Julie Greer?” 
New action-suspense series produced by 
Powell. Nick Adams, Ralph Bellamy, 
Edgar Bergen, Lloyd Bridges, Jack 
Carson, Carolyn Jones, Dean Jones, 
Ronald Reagan, Mickey Rooney and 
Kay Thompson will make cameo ap- 
pearances in the premiére episode, 
“Who Killed Julie Greer?,” in which 
Powell will star as Inspector Amos 
Burke. 

Thurs., Sept. 28, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Dr. 
Kildare: Family dramatic entertain- 
ment series starring Raymond Massey 
as Dr. Gillespie and Richard Chamber- 
lain as Dr. Kildare. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Fri., Sept. 22, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Inter- 
national Showtime: Don Ameche hosts 
weekly broadcasts from Europe. 

Sat., Sept. 23, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Satur- 
day Night at the Movies: “How to Marry 
a Millionaire,” with Marilyn Monroe, 
Lauren Bacall, Betty Grable. New se- 
ries of post-1950 feature films in their 
original uncut versions. 

Sun., Sept. 24, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Walt 
Disney’s Wonderful World of Color: 
Ludwig von Drake, Donald Duck’s ec- 
centric uncle, emerges as a major new 
cartoon character. As a “jack-of-all- 
trades,” he opens season with humorous 
account of history of color. Donald 
Duck makes his color TV debut in 
“Donald in Mathmagic Land,” humor- 
ous exploration of wonders of mathe- 
matics. 


Wed., Sept. 27, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) A 
Victor Borge Special with guest stars 
Hermione Gingold and pianist Leonid 
Hambro 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Carnegie Hall 
Salutes Jack Benny: Isaac Stern, Van 
Cliburn, Roberta Peters, Benny Good- 
man, and Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra take part in a 
special tribute to Jack Benny. One of 
the highlights of the show will be a 
violin duet played by Isaac Stern and 
Jack Benny 

Thurs., Sept. 28, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Sing Along With Mitch: Color musical 


Shari Lewis and puppets star on 
Shari Lewis Show, Saturdays, (NBC-TV) 


series with bearded Mitch Miller and 
his Sing Along Gang exploring byways 
of American musical history. 

Fri., Sept. 29, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: Harry Belafonte and 
Rosemary Clooney will head the cast 
for the hour-long colorcast. 

Sun., Oct. 1 (ABC-TV) Directions ’62: 
Premiére of one-hour opera, “The Thief 
and the Hangman,” written by Abra- 
ham Ellstein with librettist Morton 
Wishengrad 

Wed., Oct. 4, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Perry 
Como’s Kraft Music Hall: Color series 
blending Como with a roster of guest 
stars 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Sept. 20, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Proj- 
ect Hope: Special half-hour filmed 
report on the privately supported 
American hospital ship “Hope”; how it 
is furthering better understanding and 
better health among peoples of South- 
east Asia. Filmed in islands of Indo- 
nesia. 

Thurs., Sept. 21, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) At 
the Source: Another in a series of on- 
location news-interview programs. 

Fri., Sept. 22, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Eye- 
witness to History: Weekly up-to-the- 
minute reportage of world’s events. 

Sat., Sept. 23, 12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Up- 
date: Weekly news program designed 
especially for high school and junior 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


high school students. Robert Abernathy, 
NBC News Washington correspondent, 
is on-the-air editor. 

Sun., Sept. 24, 5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) G-E 
College Bowl: Students from_ Texas 
Christian and De Paul Univ. in Chicago 
compete in the “battle of the colleges.” 
Allen Ludden serves as moderator. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “As Others See Us.” (Repeat) 
Interviews in major European cities 
seek image of U.S 

Mon., Sept. 25, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “American Govern- 
ment.’’ Two-semester college-level 
course dealing with the structure and 
function of the U.S. Government, 
taught by Dr. Peter H. Odegard, Univ 
of California at Berkeley 

Fri., Sept. 29, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frank 
McGee's Here and Now: Weekly series 
of news coverage emphasizing the ef- 
fect of news on people living through 
the events 

Sun., Oct. 1, 3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Adlai 
Stevenson Reports: A new Sunday after- 
noon series which will present the U.S 
Ambassador to the United Nations with 
world leaders as his guests. In the bi- 
weekly programs designed to increase 
public knowledge of the United States 
Mission to the United Nations—and the 
United Nations itself—Ambassador Ste- 
venson will report to the nation on the 
work of his mission and its relationship 
to the U.N considerable portion of 
each half-hour will be devoted to dis- 
cussions with important world figures 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Mon., Sept. 25, 6:00 am. (NBC-TV) 
Continental Classroom: “Contemporary 
Mathematics” (Repeat from last sea- 
son.) 

1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The College of 
the Air: First course: “The New Biol- 
gy,” taught by Dr. Ray Koppelman, 
Univ. of Chicago. Network stations will 
be able to broadcast the college credit 
course at the time of original transmis- 
sion or on a delayed basis at a regularly 
laily scheduled time of the station's 
»wn choosing. 

7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expedition: “The 
Water People of Burma,” first in a 22- 
week series of documentary films of 
important expeditions of modern times. 
Every third week will be left available 
to local stations for related programs 
produced in cooperation with local 
school systems. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Sept. 23, 9:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Pip the 
Piper: Children’s fantasy series. Jack 
Spear, as Pip, travels aloft on his pri- 
vate cloud each week to visit wonders 
of Pipertown. Trees in the make-believe 
land are laden with miniature musical 
instruments which Pip plays, as well as 
records, toys, and colored balloons. 
Phyllis Spear plays Miss Merrynote, a 
musical cloud dweller. Lucian Kamin- 
sky is Mr. Leader 

10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) The Shari Lewis 
Show: Children’s musical variety show 
starring Shari Lewis as ventriloquist, 
puppeteer, storyteller, dancer, musician, 
and magician. Program last season was 
awarded a George Foster Peabody 
Award as “the outstanding television 
program for children.” 

11:00 a.m. (ABC-TV) On Your Mark: 
New half-hour game show aimed at 9- 
to-13-year-olds. Host Sonny Fox and 
a yoee contestants will appear each 
week. 

12:30 p.m. Watch Mr. Wizard: “Pic- 
tures In the Dark.” (Repeat) 

Sun., Sept. 24, 7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Bullwinkle Show: Animated color car- 
toon series with cartoon character Bull- 
winkle J. Moose as hero and host. 

Mon., Sept. 25, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Na- 
tional Velvet: Story of rural American 
family and young daughter’s devotion 
to her horse. Lori Martin stars as Velvet 
Brown. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 

































































